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NUMEROUS RAILROADS AND 
EXCELLENT SERVICE MAKE IT EASY 
TO GET IN AND OUT OF THE DENVER MARKET 


Denver’s location, at the eastern edge of the range country and adjacent to and at the 
western edge of large feeding sections, makes it a most advantageous 
point for transfer from producer to feeder or packer. 
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FRANKLIN 


BLACKLEG |S 
VACCINE |i 


HE experiments connected 
} with the perfecting and the 
proving of this improved 
vaccine extended over four years 
and involved a testing out on 
over 50,000 head of calves before 
the product was offered for sale, 
These four years of extensive 
testing previous to its being of- 
fered to the public, and the six 
ve years of widespread commercial 
distribution since, make an ag- 
gregate use running into many 
millions of doses, the universal 
result of which is Positive Life 
Immunizing and a _ uniformly 
successful prevention of black- 
leg. 
= Franklin Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Aggressin 
: A germ-free, sterile product 
sie made by Dr. O. M. Franklin. 
Highly recommended for the 
=S° prevention of Hemorrhagic Sep- 


ticemia. Volume production per- 
mits the low price of 2 cents 





per c. c. 
canaiel Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterins for 
SSA. Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Horses and Poul- 
—, try. Highly effective for the treat- 


ment of infected and exposed animals. 


7? Mixed Infection Bacterins for Cattle, 
Hogs, and for distemper in Horses. 


* Calf Scour Mixed Bacterin 
: Send for special leaflet 
= Franklin Approved 

Se Hog Cholera Serum 


No need of having losses from cholera 
if you will vaccinate every pig with 
= clean western serum. Franklin Ap- 


Blackleg Belongs to Bygone 
Days! 


Blackleg—once as much a part of the range 
as coyotes and cacti—is now vanquished. 


Then the widely scattered germs brought 


> i proved Hog Cholera Serum and Virus = 
—— is made from clean Colorado pigs, speedy death, and no calf was safe from 
— widely known for high vitality and their ravages. 
5 freedom from mixed infections, T ° ‘ 
r r 
ieee. Full information and prices promptly he germs are still widely scattered—and 


still deadly. 


But to the more than two million calves an- 
nually vaccinated with Franklin Blackleg 
Bacterin they are harmless. 


This powerfully potent vaccine has pioneered 
the protection against Blackleg, saving to 
cattlemen of the West vast sums that would 
otherwise have been worse than wasted. 


Its dependability is unfailing. Its purity never 

varies. 

Its consistent use prevents all Blackleg loss. Doubly 

sterilized. Highly concentrated. Insist on the 

Franklin star with the Franklin signature. 

Franklin Biologics and ‘Supplies are on sale at 
Drug Store Agencies; otherwise direct. 


Write today for the famous “Calf Book.” 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Qo. 


Denver, Kansas City, El Paso, Amarillo, 
Marfa, Wichita, Fort Worth, Alliance, 
Rapid City, Santa Maria, Calgary 


Vaccinating Syringes—Needles 
Dips—Dehorning Paint 
Dehorners 
Horn-Shaping Weights 
Dehorning Paste 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: You may send me, with- 

out cost or obligation, booklets as 

checked: 

[ ] “Calf Book” (new 5th edition). 

[ ] “Hemorrhagic Septicemia — Its 
Prevention and Treatment.” 

[ ]1 New Government Bulletin on 
“Hemorrhagic Septicemia.” 

[ ] “The Facts About Hog Cholera.” 

[ ] Calf Scour Bacterin Leaflet. 


= W sent on request, 
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Managing Director 
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FEED 
for the STORM. 


Waren THE Icy BLASTS of the blizzard strike 
your cattle and the cold cuts to the very 
marrow...that’s the time when real feed is a 
real friend to you and your stock. That’s the 
time when Purina Steer Chow tells you the 
story of its heat...a Checkerboard bagful of 
heat...100 pounds of the stuff it takes to fit 
cattle to stand the storm. 


Cottonseed. ..linseed...molasses...three 
great cattle feeds...all are in Purina Steer 
Chow. ..mixed in just the right proportion... 
pressed into handy-sized cubes that roll easily 
from the bag...cubes that cattle pick up 
easily from the ground where they fall. 


This handy feed is ready for you at a bar- 
gain price...at your dealer’s or any one of 
Purina’s three western mills...Denver... 
Fort Worth...Kansas City. 
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The great, gray locks 


of Panama 


YANKEE and Anzac often meet at the great, gray locks of 
Panama. Each on his way to the other’s land, with prod- 
ucts the other lacks. And the locks lift them swiftly up, 
or pass them down, to continue their journey to far-off 
ports below the vast horizon. 


As far apart, economically, as New York and Melbourne, 
are the farmers who produce livestock and the consumers 
who eat meat. There must be a direct, efficient, open route 
from farm to market, from source of supply to the dinner 
table. Such a route is Armour and Company. And its 
function is to serve both farmer and consumer as well as 
is humanly possible, for the lowest possible cost. 


But Armour is more than merely a route. Armour makes 
the farmers’ products marketable. In the shape that they 
leave the farm, they could not be sold to the consumer. , 


Without the locks, no ship could cross Panama. With- 
out a service like Armour and Company’s, the farmer could 
not sell regularly or profitably; the consumer could not buy 
the fresh meats he needs. 


The new Armour and Company offers the American 
public new and modern services that keep pace with the 
latest conditions in a world that is changing every day. 


et 
Fotew 


ARMOUR 4nD COMPANY 
U.3..A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday over 86 stations associated with ‘ 
the N. B. C. Central Standard Time 8:30 P. M.-9 P. M. , 
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Cattle Ranch Operation in Northern 
Great Plains Region’ 


BY M. B. JOHNSON 
Field Agent, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Watford City, North Dakota 


on a three-year study of sixty ranches in the 

territory extending some 200 miles east and 
south of Miles City, and comprising the adjoining 
corners of the four states of Montana, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. These sixty ranches 
are believed to present a fairly accurate cross-section 
of the range cattle industry in this region. They were 
selected as representing the various types of ranch or- 
ganizations which prevail here. They are also repre- 
sentative of the various-size outfits found, ranging all 
the way from the small forty-cow outfits to the larger 


[oo FOLLOWING DISCUSSION IS BASED 


700-cow ranches. In general, the type of organization: 


varies with the size of the ranch or the number of cat- 
tle handled. The smaller outfits usually have one or 
more supplementary enterprises in addition to their 
cattle, while the big operators confine themselves al- 
most entirely to range cattle production. There are, 
however, exceptions to this rule. There are small 
cattlemen, as well as small grain-farmers, with but a 
single source of income. Men of small means, located 
in rough sections of the country, depend almost en- 
tirely on a small bunch of cattle for their incomes, 
while a number of what may be termed medium-sized 
outfits, located on the better types of soil, derive a 
considerable share of their incomes from the sale of 
cash crops. Hogs are relatively unimportant on the 
cattle ranches of the region, and cattle and sheep are 
seldom found on the same ranch. 


*Paper read at live-stock meeting held at United States Range Live Stock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, Montana, in August, 1930. 





Size of Outfits 


The ranches in this region are small, compared 
with those in other sections of the western states. 
Perhaps 85 per cent may be considered family-size 
ranches. Many are too small to provide a satisfac- 
tory income under conditions of average prices. Of 
the sixty ranches studied, the controlled-land acreage 
ranged from 1,120 to 22,700 acres. The average for 
all the ranches involved is 2,800 acres owned and 
3.500 acres leased—a total of 6,300 acres of controlled 
iand per ranch. In addition, a majority of the ranch- 
men use some free or forest range, or both. The 
amount of this class of range runs from none to 90 
per cent of the total range used, with an estimated 
everage for all the ranches of 35 per cent of the con- 
trolled range. 

The land acreage, however, is not a satisfactory 
measure of the size of the ranch business. The num- 
bers of cattle handled are a much better measure. On 
the sixty ranches the numbers of cattle range from 
103 to 1,215 head of all classes, not counting calves, 
with 40 per cent of the ranches handling less than 
250 head. In many instances the small size of the 
ranches is due to the inability of the ranchmen to 
acquire suitably located lands at prices that they can 
afford to pay. 

Investment 


The total investment on the sixty ranches ranges 
from $16,000 to $149,000, with an average of $50,000 
per ranch. This investment is divided as follows: 
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land and improvements, 50 per cent; live stock, 33 per 
cent; feed and equipment, 17 per cent. In general, 
the ranches having the highest percentage of their 
investment in cattle earn the greatest return, while 
relatively high investments in land earn the lowest 
return. This can be explained by the fact that the 
lease cost of grazing lands in most sections of the 
range country equals the amount of taxes assessed 
against the land, so that investments in land at the 
present time, when compared with the lease cost of 
similar lands, become an unproductive outlay. 

Ownership of the land by the ranch operator is 
advocated as a means of stabilizing the industry; but, 
from the point of view of profitable investments, this 
cannot be justified at the present time. From the 
standpoint of permanence and stability of the indus- 
try, however, land-ownership can be justified, when 
land values are based on the utility value of the land. 
As an investment, it will undoubtedly prove more 
profitable in the future than it has in the past, because 
ownership will lead to better utilization. 


Ranch Expenses and Receipts 


Ranch expenses have been divided between cash 
operating expenses and depreciation on buildings and 
equipment. Cash operating expenses on the sixty 
ranches constituted 81 per cent of the total, and depre- 
ciation 19 per cent. Cash operating expenses consist 
mainly of hired labor, taxes, repairs, gas and oil, and 
purchased feed. 

The average of total ranch income, from all 
sources, for the three-year period ranged from $3,452 
to $24,978 per ranch. Receipts from cattle ranged 
from 48 to 100 per cent of the total income, with an 
average for all ranches of 87 per cent from cattle, 
6 per cent from cash crops, and 7 per cent from all 
other sources. 

The three-year average ranch income, or receipts 
less expenses, ranged from $1,495 to $19,471 per 
ranch. The three-year average for all the ranches 
was $5,291. This is equal to a return of slightly over 
10 per cent on the total investment. It should be 
remembered, in this connection, that two of the three 
years covered by the period of study were years of 
exceptionally high cattle prices. During 1926, 10 per 
cent of the ranches lost money, and the average return 
cn investment that year was slightly less than 6 per 
cent. In 1927 the return was 10 per cent, and in 1928 
it was 14 per cent. 


Wintering Cattle 


The cost of wintering cattle is the highest single 
item of cost in range cattle production. Figures are 
not available for the entire region at this time, but 
the average for fifteen North Dakota ranches was 
$9.34 per head for all cattle wintered. The average 
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cost for the entire region was somewhat less, though 
there was no appreciable difference. Hay has been 
figured at $10 per ton, grain at $30, and cottonseed 
cake at $50. Hay and corn fodder constituted 68 per 
cent of the value of the feed fed, and concentrates 32 
per cent. Experiences of ranchmen with adequate 
range control indicate that a considerable saving in 
winter feed can be effected. Those with adequate 
range, and running cattle to long ages, used the small- 
est amount of winter feed. The cost of winter feed 
in the range country is high, whether purchased or 
produced on the ranch, and any improvement in man- 
agement practices that will save supplementary win- 
ter feed, with a corresponding increase in the use of 
winter range, will result in increased returns to the 
operator. 


Calf Crop 


The calf crop produced on the sixty ranches was 
higher than was secured on the ranches involved in 
previous surveys. The three-year average calf crop 
was 74 per cent. Calf losses—that is, losses between 
calving time and December 31 of the same year—were 
6 per cent of the calves born, leaving a 70 per cent 
calf crop raised. Since the cost of maintaining the 
breeding herd is the cost of the calf crop each year, 
there is a direct relationship between the percentage 
calf crop and the cost per calf at weaning time, and 
the calf cost in turn affects the net income from the 
ranch. A study of the causes of low calf crops indi- 
cates that there are a number of factors responsible, 
such as the condition of the breeding herd, the extent 
and topography of the breeding-grounds, the presence 
of disease—particularly contagious abortion—and a 
number of minor factors. 

Most of the factors affecting the calf crop are 
within the ranchman’s own power to direct, such as 
conditioning the breeding herd—particularly the bulls 
—for the breeding season, and the use of breeding 
pastures, or supplying riders to keep the bulls scat- 
tered where the use of pastures is not practical. The 
presence of contagious abortion presents one of the 
most baffling problems confronting the ranchman in 
this area, and one on which he needs to be more fully 
informed than he is at present. 


Marketing Cattle 


In the marketing of cattle during the three years, 
the following percentages of the various classes have 
been sold: cows, 23 per cent of all.cattle sold; two- 
year-old heifers, 2 per cent; spayed heifers, 1 per 
cent; yearling heifers, 10 per cent; calves, 17 per 
cent ; yearling steers, 20 per cent; two-year-old steers, 
16 per cent; three- and four-year-old steers, 11 per 
cent. Steers above the calf age constitute 48 per cent 
of the cattle sold. There has been a consistent 
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BEEF STEERS LEAVING THE SUMMER RANGE FOR THE DINNER TABLE 


increase in the marketing of yearling steers during 
the period of study. The sales of yearlings have 
increased from 38 per cent of all steers marketed in 
1926 to 51 per cent in 1928. The marketing of two- 
year-olds has shown a corresponding decrease, having 
declined from 36 per cent of all steers marketed in 
1926 to 25 per cent in 1928; while in the marketing 
of three-year-olds there has been no marked change, 
being 26 per cent of all steers marketed in 1926 and 
24 per cent in 1928. This indicates that, so far as 
big-steer producers are concerned, there has been no 
change in their marketing policy—probably because 
the men who were in the big-steer business in 1926 
were particularly well situated for the production of 
big steers rather than younger cattle, while the pro- 
ducers of younger cattle are perhaps about equally 
well situated for the production of yearlings or two’s. 
Many of these men have changed from a two-year-old 
to a yearling basis, because, in their opinion, the prices 


of yearlings during the last two years of study were 
too high to justify the risk of holding them over 
another year. Financial pressure has also been a fac- 
tor in this change to a yearling and calf basis where 
formerly older cattle were run. 


The Land Situation 


The fundamental problem affecting range cattle 
producers of the Northern Great Plains is the prob- 
lem of acquiring control of sufficient range, through 
purchase or long-time leases, at prices that they can 
afford to pay, to provide a satisfactory income for the 
operator and his family, and to place the range cattle 
industry on a stable and permanent basis. At the 
present time, approximately one-third of the land 
used by the ranch operators is owned. A few own 
more than that, and some do not own any land what- 
ever. All the range used above the amount owned is 
held under some form of lease, or as free or forest 
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range. The leases are all short-time leases, rarely 
exceeding one year. The use of the public domain is as 
uncertain and unsatisfactory today as it ever was in 
the past in this region. In the use of national-forest 
range the ranch operator has an assurance of perma- 
nence which is not found in any other form of leased 
range. The users of forest range are much more 
secure and permanent than the lessees of privately 
owned range. Unfortunately, relatively few ranch- 
men in the Northern Great Plains have access to 
forest range. 

Range-ownership or long-time control is necessary 
to the successful development of the range cattle 
industry. At the present time it is practically impos- 
sible for ranchmen in most sections of this territory 
to acquire, through purchase or long-time leases, suit- 
ably located lands. Land-owners are reluctant to sign 
long-time leases, because they hope to dispose of their 
lands at an early date, or to realize greater returns 
from them than the ranchmen can afford to pay for 
the grazing privilege. 

Scattered throughout the area are parcels of land 
that are held at higher prices than the ranchmen can 
afford to pay. The location of these lands often pre- 
vents the satisfactory blocking-out of ranch units. In 
a majority of cases, these lands are held by non-resi- 
dent investors, who hope eventually to recover their 
investments. These investors’ faith in the country is 
admirable, but a study of the situation indicates that 
any substantial increase in the price of range lands is 
highly improbable. Stockmen generally are not given 
to speculation in land, and will buy only when prices 
are based on the utility value of the land. Under the 
present status of land-ownership, and the prevailing 
attitude of many land-owners, it is difficult or impos- 
sible for ranchmen to block out suitable ranch units, 
or to plan long-time production programs, so neces- 
sary to the success and stability of the ranching busi- 
ness. 


We need, at the present time, a thorough classifi- 
cation of the grazing lands of the Great Plains region, 
as a basis for evaluating these lands for sale and taxa- 
tion purposes. The basis for this classification should 
be the value of the land. At the present time, little 
or nothing is known about the actual value of grazing 
lands in this region. In the past, selling prices were 
based largely on maximum loan values, while back of 
the loan value there was no logical basis of productive 
value. 


Range control is necessary, not only to the per- 
manence of the range cattle industry, but from the 
standpoint of efficient range utilization and economic 
operation. Proper range utilization is an important 
factor in determining the profits from the ranch, but 
no permanent policy of range utilization can be put 
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into operation under the present scattered ownership 
of range lands and short-time control by the operator. 
Largely as a result of the present lack of range con- 
trol, the range cattle industry is still to a large extent 
in a disorganized and unstable condition, surrounded 
by uncertainty as to its future, and affording’ small 
opportunity for the exercise of high-class managerial 
ability and the development of a permanent industry. 

At the present time, farm and ranch reorganiza- 
tion studies are receiving considerable attention as one 
of the practical means of increasing the profits or 
minimizing losses. The principal features of any 
reorganization plan are the selection of the enterprises 
and the adoption of the practices which promise to 
yield the greatest net return for the labor and capital 
expended. In the humid regions of the country, or 
under irrigation, a farmer may conceivably have a 
wide choice of enterprises, but in the range country 
his choices are decidedly limited. On land that is not 
subject to cultivation, a ranchman has no choice 
except to utilize the native grasses. In order to utilize 
these grasses, he has the choice between two classes 
of live stock—cattle and sheep. He may increase his 
income from either class by the adoption of approved 
practices in managing his herd, in feed production, 
and through better range utilization. To realize the 
benefits of more efficient range utilization requires a 
number of years’ use. But the increased returns that 
may be expected through the adoption of improved 
practices are limited, and when the adoption of these 
practices fails to yield a satisfactory income, the 
operator has no choice other than to increase the size 
of his business by acquiring more land and increasing 
hig breeding herd. And here again he is face to face 
with the land problem. 


Public-Land Policies 


The present scattered ownership of lands in the 
range country is the direct result of our public-land 
policies. It was, of course, inevitable that the public 
lands mainly valuable for the production of agricul- 
tural commodities should pass into private ownership; 
but, in parceling out these lands under the homestead 
laws, we seem to have erred in making no distinction 
between the various sections of the country and the 
different classes of land, applying a common policy to 
all, whether the land was located in the humid regions 
of the north central states, where a farmer might 
make a comfortable living on 160 acres, or in the 
“reat open spaces,” where sometimes fifty acres are 
required to pasture a cow. :; 

The 160-acre homestead was increased to 320 
acres in 1909; but by that time practically all lands 
suitable for farming (and many that were not) had 
passed into private ownership, except in the very 
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driest districts of the Great Plains, and in these dis- 
tricts 320 acres were as inadequate as the 160 had 
been immediately west of the twenty-inch rainfall 
line. 

In 1916 the 640-Acre Grazing Homestead Act was 
applied to the Northern Great Plains. The provisions 
of this act limited the homesteader to a quality and 
acreage of land which were as inadequate for its pur- 


pose as the 160 or 320 acres had been for their purpose 


west of the one-hundredth meridian. This act, how- 
ever, recognized the existence of the live-stock indus- 
try in this district, and gave to it a measure of public 
support and encouragement, A significant fact in con- 
nection with the development of this region is that so 
little public recognition has been given to an industry 
which was the first, and which, by the nature of the 
country in which it is located, must remain one of the 
basic industries. Largely as a result of our public- 
land policy of parceling out the public domain in 
units too small for the purpose for which they are 
adapted, and in encouraging a type of agriculture 
unsuited to all but a small percentage of the land in 
this region, the range live-stock industry is in a dis- 
organized condition, not fully adjusted to the new 
order of controlled range, and with uncertainty as to 
its future in the minds of the men engaged in it. 


According to a recent land classification by the 
Department of the Interior, in co-operation with the 
Department of Agriculture, the Northern Great Plains 
contain approximately 40 per cent potential farming 
land. According to the 1925 census, only about one- 
third of the tillable area is actually under cultivation. 
This is equal to about 13 per cent of the total area, 
and somewhat less than the combined area of irrigable 
and first-class farming land. Apparently, the poorer 
grades of farming land are not being utilized for 
farming purposes at the present time. 


The land actually under cultivation, added to the 
national-forest lands, equals approximately 20 per 
cent of the total land area of the Northern Great 
Plains. In view of the public expenditures for the 
development of farming and forestry on 20 per cent 
of the land area, it would seem that the remaining 80 
per cent is entitled to a degree of consideration some- 
what commensurate with the relative importance of 
the industry dependent on this class of land for its 
existence. Range live-stock producers in the past 
have themselves solved many of their perplexing 
problems, but the resources at their command are 
inadequate for the solution of the fundamental prob- 
lem of permanent range control. 


“We have enjoyed THE PRODUCER, and consider it more 
authentic than anything else published regarding the cattle 
business.”—GEoRGE L. HALL, Peyton, Colo. 
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ARE RANGE CATTLE-BREEDING METHODS 
OUT OF DATE? 


BY DAN D. CASEMENT 
Manhattan, Kansas 


HILE THE LEADING ARTICLE IN THE SEPTEM- 

ber Propucer decidedly challenges the belief of those 
who hold quality calves to be the logical market product of the 
modern, up-to-date range cattleman, it contains a few state- 
ments to which a fair-minded reader can reasonably take 
strong exception. 

Its advocacy of the two- and three-year-old steer as the 
most profitable product for northern ranches runs counter to 
my convictions, and yet the seven reasons given in support 
of the practice recommended are open to contradiction in minor 
details only. 

Its fundamental fallacy, it seems to me, lies rather in the 
author’s viewpoint than in his argument. If we concede that 
the range cattle business is to continue to be conducted along 
lines of method and management such as those whereon he 
premises his reasoning, it would not be difficult for me to con- 
cur in his conclusions. But actually I hold that to try to 
defend and justify such outworn practices as, unfortunately, 
still prevail quite generally in the business, is in effect to 
preach a doctrine of despair. In short, I believe it to be far 
more pertinent and forward-looking to advocate a change of 
uneconomic practices than complacently to defend them. 


1. The business of breeding cattle today is not on a sound 
economic basis, whether conducted on the open range, in big 
pastures, or on farms, if operators are content to let a calf 
crop of 55 to 70 per cent represent their best possible accom- 
plishment. 

2. It is basically not a sound economic practice to keep 
beef animals up to three years of age to attain a weight which, 
with properly balanced feed and suitable environment, can be 
attained in less than half that time; nor does the alleged 8 per 
cent increase in price obtained by so doing strike a favorable 
balance as against the 70 per cent reduction in numerical units 
of product necessitated by that practice. 

3. The necessity of “getting by” in drought years and 
severe winters lies rather in the field of expediency than in 
that of economics. It is apt to be expensive under any system 
of operation, unless thwarted by conservative management and 
careful forethought. 

4. It is not sound economy to let potential beef steers 
deteriorate in weight at any stage of their development. A 
practice under which yearlings are delivered in Kansas empty- 
out-of-cars in April at 280 to 320 pounds is not economically 
defensible against a system whereby the same animals would 
have been delivered six months earlier at heavier weights. I 
know of no school of economics which would tolerate the loss 
of six months of time and forty pounds of weight in the 
process of modern beef-making. 

5. No sound business depends for its success on a mild 
winter or on the ability of a two-year-old steer to resist starva- 
tion longer than a cow. 

6 and 7. A reasonable system of range management for 
most well-conducted outfits, as I conceive it, would contem- 
plate the wintering of dry cows, bulls, coming-two-year-old 
and coming-yearling heifer replacements only. Are the prob- 
lems presented in the wintering of such a herd more difficult 
than those involved in the proper care of a mixed bunch? 


To quote from the article in question: “The fact that the 


younger the animal, the more gain it will put on per 100 pounds 
And again: 


of feed, is old and well established.” “It is the 
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spread in price on the original weight of the animal that 
makes feeding profitable. This explains why the feeder can 
make as much on the older animal as on calves, even though 
the cost per 100-pound gain is less on the younger animal.” It 
also explains, with exactly equal clearness, why so many men 
would rather buck a faro layout than patiently pursue a 
legitimate and conservative business. 


Once more: “The calves should demand a premium of 
1% to 2 cents per pound above the yearlings in order to be 
as profitable to the producer.” 
in fact, they do, wherever ranchmen specialize intelligently in 
the production of high-class calves and market them at wean- 
ing time. To encourage them in this endeavor, to counsel with 
them as to how plants, methods, and management can best be 
changed and directed to this end, would, I feel, be far more 
helpful than to uphold such pioneer practices as are premised 
on calf crops of 55 to 70 per cent and on the ability of steers 
to stave off starvation. 

It would be false and idle—as well as ungrammatical—to 
say, “It can’t be did;” for it is being done by exceptional 
ranchmen in practically every range state. As examples, I 
have in mind at the moment two men at opposite poles of the 
range country—one in the Tonto Forest of Arizona, where cow 
work is attended with the greatest conceivable difficulties, and 
where “trapping” and “leading out” are common practices; the 
other, at the foot of the Crazy Mountains of Montana, where 
the mature beef steer has long been the chief market product 
of the range. What such men are now doing, others certainly 
can do. Sound economics, I am sure, would dictate that range 
cattle plants which cannot be organized and administered con- 
servatively, safely, and in accord with modern standards and 
requirements should be abandoned—or sheeped. To run the 
business today with the same vision and on the same lines that 
prevailed forty years ago is deliberately to step back into a 
hazardous and long-outgrown past. 


WHAT YOUR BEEF ANIMALS MEAN TO 
THE CATTLE-BUYER 


BY JAMES H. BOYLE 
Cattle-Buyer, Swift & Company 


CuHIcaco, ILL., October 3, 1930. 


HE CATTLE-BUYER WHO RIDES THE YARDS DAILY 

must not look on the animals which he seeks to purchase 
as the finished product of the farm or ranch. In looking over 
a load of cattle, he must visualize them as they will be—so 
much beef, so much hide, and so much other by-products, plus 
so much shrink and waste. If he did not do that, he would 
not be a cattle-buyer for long. 

In order to purchase cattle intelligently, the cattle-buyer 
must be kept in constant touch with the markets, because 
what the housewife will pay for beef, and the market on the 
by-products, determine the price that he can pay for the live 
animal. 

That is one reason why the telegraph office in the general 
office of Swift & Company is such a busy place. Our tele- 
graph office receives and sends more messages in the course 
of a day than many a city of good size. the messages running 
between 6,000 and 7,000 each day. 

Frequent reports are received on receipts and prices of 
animals at other markets, and also reports on the beef and 
by-product markets in the consuming centers. If there is an 
oversupply of beef cattle at one market, it has an effect on 
the supply at the market where the buyer is located. If there 


Indeed they should, and will— . 
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is an undersupply elsewhere, that also has its effect, because, 
in general, the price paid for beef cattle is paid on national 
demand and not upon merely local conditions. 


When the cattle-buyer starts out in the morning, he has 
many different kinds of orders to fill, from cows, bulls, and 
yearlings up to heavy steers. The bulk of the orders will range 
from yearling steers averaging 700 pounds up to heavy steers 
weighing 1,450 pounds. While there are a certain number 
of cattle sold pretty nearly every day weighing around 1,600 
pounds, there is a very limited demand for these extremely 
weighty cattle. When cattle-buyers ride into a commission 
man’s pens to look at beef cattle, among the things to which 
they give particular consideration are weight, quality, condi- 
tion, and finish of the animal. 

Most farmers are no doubt familiar with the yield that 
the buyer expects from a choice animal. This runs from 60 to 
64 per cent of beef; on medium to good grades of steers, from 
56 to 60 per cent; and on the lower grades, from 53 to 56 per 
cent. The yield of beef cows runs anywhere from 50 to 58 per 
cent, depending on finish and condition. 


While mentioning these yields, I should like to say that 
we buyers are asked almost every day by various farmers 
what per cent of beef their load of cattle made. This, I think, 
is useless information to hand out, because, after all is said 
and done, it is not only the per cent of beef that counts, but 
also the way the beef from these cattle will grade out after 
they are slaughtered. 

For instance, John Jones might have a load of cattle from 
Battle Creek, Iowa, which sold at $12, that might yield 60 per 
cent of beef. His neighbor, Jim Brown, might have a load of 
cattle that sold the same day at $11.75 and made 61 per cent 
of beef. This does not necessarily mean that Brown’s cattle 
are the cheapest cattle for the packer, or that they have been 
poorly sold by the commission man, because, when they are 
slaughtered and hanging on the hooks, Brown’s cattle might 
be of a lower quality of beef and might not grade out any- 
where near so well as Jones’s cattle. Hence, these yields of 
beef you ask for and we give you could easily be misunder- 
stood by you. Examples like this happen every day. From 
this it is seen that what we buyers have to figure on is how 
your cattle will look to us in the beef, and not put too much 
stress on the yield. 

While we are trading on the various lots of cattle, the 
buyer has to have in mind where he is going to go with this 
particular load of cattle when they are converted into beef at 
the slaughter-house. Different parts of the country require 
different grades and weights of cattle. I think that I am safe 
in saying that the demand is increasing for lighter cattle, and 
it seems that the popular demand for all the year around 
would be for steers weighing 750 to 1,100 pounds alive. 


This does not mean that the farmer should not feed cattle 
weighing above these weights, because some farmers prefer 
to feed heavier cattle; also, many farmers do not know how 
to handle calves and yearlings, and, as I said in the beginning, 
we can use beef steers of all weights. I merely mention 750 
to 1,100 pounds as being the weights that are in greatest 
average demand. 

As we sell beef in practically all parts of the United 
States, we can use practically all grades of steers, from com- 
mon animals to choice ones, and the prices that we pay for 
certain grades are regulated by the number of cattle of that 
grade that are on the markets, and by the demand there is 
for this certain grade, 

As an illustration, we have had a peculiar market for the 
past few years on choice yearling cattle. It seems that most 


of the choice yearling cattle are always marketed by the end 
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of November, or by the time the International Live Stock 
Exposition comes around. At that time there are plenty of 
the best-grade animals coming to supply our trade. 


I have often thought that it would pay some farmers who 
feed this class of cattle, and market them around the Inter- 
national time, to change the plan a little and start feeding 
them five or ten weeks later, thus bringing them to market at 
a time when there is usually a shortage of this class of beef. 


Right here I should like to mention that I think there are 
too many farmers who, when their cattle are ready for mar- 
ket, speculate as to when they shall ship them. They, of 
course, try to market their cattle on a high day or at a high 
time. Who is clever enough to figure this out? I have been 
asked many times: “How will the market be fifty, sixty, or 
ninety days from now?” If I really knew, I think I could 
make more money than I can as a cattle-buyer. Some farmers 
think the packers know, but they do not. 


The packers cannot speculate on what the market is going 
to be several weeks or months in advance. Of course, we all 
have our ideas, but I say your guess is just as good as the 
other fellow’s. I knew a successful farmer of many years’ 
standing in Nebraska who bought his feeders, and every year 
he marked on the calendar the date he was going to market 
with them; and there was nobody on this earth that could talk 
him out of it. 


I cannot tell you how many times farmers, when they 
have come in with a shipment of cattle, have said to me: “I 
was going to market these cattle one month or two months 
ago, and they would have brought more then than they are 
bringing now.” This, of course, is unfortunate, and I really 
believe, if farmers had a definite plan of handling cattle and 
a time set for marketing them, and followed it through, every- 
body would be better off. 


We in the packing business depend upon you for the 
cattle, and we certainly want you to make a satisfactory 
profit, because, if the farmer goes out of business, the cattle- 
buyer goes out, too. I think the average farmer, when he 
comes to market, does not get to know the cattle-buyer as 
well as he should. Cattle-buyers, no doubt, seem like a cold 
proposition. True, when they are riding through the pens, 
they sometimes are in a hurry, and you probably do not feel 
like stopping them; but most cattle-buyers are human, and if, 
when you come to market, you would get acquainted with 
them—especially with the buyer that bought your cattle—it 
might be beneficial to both sides. Try it some time! 


NATIONAL ORDER BUYING COMPANY 


ECENT YEARS HAVE WITNESSED A PHENOM- 

enal growth in co-operative organizations of various 
kinds. In live stock alone the value of the animals marketed 
in this fashion in 1929 reached up around the $300,000,000 
mark. 

It remained for F. G. Ketner, of Columbus, Ohio, whose 
picture is shown on this page, to pioneer the way in co-opera- 
tive order buying. He assisted in the organization, and became 
manager, of the Eastern States Company, which entered the 
business of moving live stock to the packers on orders. So 
successful was the venture that it was deemed necessary to 
extend the operations, and the name of the concern was 
changed as shown by the heading of this article. It handles 
live stock both from concentration points and from terminal 
markets, wherever its orders can be filled to the best advan- 
tage. 
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Discrimination Shown at St. Louis 


The recent entry of the concern on the St. Louis market 
was the occasion, so it is alleged, for a renewal of discrim- 
inatory practices against the St. Louis Producers house, as 
well as against the National Order Buying Company. Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hyde has ordered forty-two commission 
firms to appear at a hearing on November 6, and show cause 





F. G. KETNER 
Columbus, Ohio 


Manager, National Order Buying Company 


why they should not be suspended. It has been intimated that 
enmity against the Federal Farm Board has influenced the 
traders at this market; but inasmuch as both the St. Louis 
Producers and the National Order Buying Company were in 
existence before the Farm Board was organized, their right to 
enjoy fair treatment on that market, guaranteed by the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Act, already held constitutional, would 
not seem to be in any way affected by the passage of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Act, which created the Federal Farm Board. 

Live-stock producers are showing an increasing tendency 
to have some voice in the marketing of their product. Noth- 
ing will go farther in convincing them that they are on the 
right track than the continuance of such conditions as referred 
to above. When it becomes necessary to hold formal hearings, 
under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, to insure a co-opera- 
tive fair treatment on any market, it is time that the people 
responsible for such a condition were eliminated from the 
handling of our products. 

In 1928 the National Order Buying Company did a busi- 
ness of some $8,000,000. In 1929 the volume had increased to 
$11,000,000, and live stock was sold to 213 killers, including 
some of the largest in the industry. More will be heard of it 
in the future, as the business is extended to new fields. 





‘TARIFF BENEFITS 


HE FOLLOWING TABLE, COMPILED BY THE BU- 

reau of Agricultural Economics, is of more than passing 
interest. Many there were who contended that we would 
receive little, if any, benefit from an increase in the tariff on 
live cattle. But the table speaks for itself. If further evi- 
dence is needed, see the item, in another column of this issue, 
relative to Canadian cattle again being exported to England. 
The drop in canned-meat imports is also striking, imports for 
the period from June 18, when the new tariff went into effect, 
to August 31 being only slightly greater than for the first 
seventeen days of June, under the old rates. The help came at 
a critical time, and the benefits should continue to accrue to 
our live-stock producers in increasing volume: 


IMPORTS OF CATTLE 


(Exclusive of those imported for breeding purposes) 


I TINE a hinassceicireintelidaciaceeeimaden anand 18,913 
NE oleate sche cocscchecaatandaiseabih agile seksi ocd 22,516 
OR a hse hea oo oe et ae ee a 35,757 
TN A cacti aut tae a iS 52,103 
Ia atic hecho sash eta Sripagieaibta 45,213 
MN iia iictapiedin Sanat coacnciag inate te 14,378 
PIII itn ie alll i ate oa 6,499 
I sities Dilsthatadet aie cee aaa eet inelehasi 7,798 
NN scichaicrtssaklactetpssinbncsceciectein iii eg tea 3,418 
IMPORTS OF BEEF AND VEAL 
(Pounds) 
Fresh Beef Fresh Veal Canned Meats 
January, 1930... 853,064 48,830 2,374,813 
February ............ 677,737 81,458 2,897,126 
I eiiniticniceimn 1,129,095 170,209 6,244,912 
PANE i Sop 1,203,702 267,942 10,717,303 
BE seatpost 955,899 762,142 12,320,391 
ome 2-07 ci 569,230 492,908 5,813,134 
June 18-30 _......... 129,033 19,541 1,068,878 
RN a cd 180,929 261,676 2,875,328 
IE oitecctanuas 480,664 58,439 2,681,662 


About 99 per cent of the “canned meats” consists of 
canned beef from Argentina. 


WORK AHEAD FOR TARIFF COMMISSION 


P TO OCTOBER 11, FORTY-TWO APPLICATIONS 

had been filed with the Tariff Commission for investiga- 
tions under the “flexible” provisions of the Tariff Act. Of this 
number, several are of direct concern to the live-stock, and 
farming interests: hides, shoes, wool, sugar, cheese, flaxseed, 
soybeans, lumber, wire fencing, and agricultural implements. A 
majority of the requests simply call for “investigation” or 
“adjustment” of rates; on flaxseed and soybeans, decreases are 
asked. Hides, shoes, lumber, sugar, cheese, wire, and imple- 
ments are included in Senate resolutions adopted shortly after 
the passage of the tariff bill; the rest of the applications are 
due to private initiative. The petition for a reduction in the 
duty on flaxseed came from an Argentine concern. 


PACKERS IN CONVENTION 


M. WHITFIELD WOODS, OF CHICAGO, WAS RE- 
elected president of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers at the close of the twenty-fifth annual convention in 
that city on October 20-21. F. S. Snyder, of Boston, was 
again made chairman of the board. 
A prominent part in the deliberations of the meeting was 
given to the new processes of freezing and packaging meats. 
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This innovation, it was predicted, would inaugurate a u.ew era 
in the industry, not only reducing costs of distribution, but 
insuring delivery to the consumer in the most sanitary form. 

The matter of raising the entire meat output of the coun- 
try to the same level as that prevailing in packing-houses 
under federal and state inspection, through the adoption of a 
uniform inspection law, was another important subject dis- 
cussed. 

It was felt that great strides had been made during the 
past year in the execution of the self-imposed trade-practice 
code adopted at the last convention, confidence in which was 
reaffirmed. 

The efforts of the National Live Stock and Meat Board to 
increase the consumption of meat and improve the practices of 
meat-retailers were indorsed, and it was recommended that 
individual member companies support this work by increasing 
their contributions to the board to 25 cents per car of live 
stock shipped to market, to match the similar amount to be 
paid by the shipper. 


WYOMING TO WAR ON CATTLE-RUSTLERS 


TEPS TO CHECK THE INCREASING THEFT OF 
S cattle were taken at a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association in Chey- 
enne last month. Rustling at present is said to be more 
prevalent than at any other time in the state’s history, the 
thieves employing trucks, and either slaughtering and dress- 
ing the cattle previous to loading or transporting them alive 
across the state line. 

A concerted drive, in co-operation with local agencies, is 
being planned. 


TRIBUTES TO PRESIDENT CULBERSON 


ESOLUTIONS CONTAINING FITTING EXPRESSIONS 

of regret at the death of Victor Culberson, president of 
the American National Live Stock Association, as well as 
deep appreciation of his work in behalf of the live-stock indus- 
try, have been passed by the Live Stock Sanitary Board of 
Arizona and the Executive Committee of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association at their recent meetings. The resolu- 
tions have been forwarded to Mrs. Culberson, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 


THE CALENDAR 


November 15-23, 1930—American Royal Live Stock Show, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 29-December 6, 1930—International Live Stock 

Exposition, Chicago, ‘Ill. 

December 2, 1930—Mid-Winter Meeting of American Institute 
of Co-operation, Chicago, Il. 

December 10-12, 1930—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

December 12-13, 1930—Annual Convention of California Cattle- 
men’s Association and Western Cattle Marketing Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Cal. 

January 8-10, 1931—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Boise, Ida, 

January 13-14, 1931—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

—— 17-24, 1931—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

olo. 


January 28-30, 1931—Thirty-fourth Annual Convention of 


American National Live Stock Association, Seattle, Wash. 
March 7-15, 1931—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 
March 17-19, 1931—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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FINANCING AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION 

T THE CONVENTION HELD IN DENVER 

A last January, a Special Committee was 

appointed to consider the problem of putting 

the finances of the association on a sounder footing, 

and to make recommendations of its findings to the 

Executive Committee. One of the biggest difficulties 

at present is the limited opportunities available to the 

officers to make direct contacts with individual stock- 
men in the large territory served. 

The Special Committee reported to the Executive 
Committee at the meeting in Denver on August 5 and 
6, and its recommendations were adopted unani- 
mously. The most important of these was that the 
regular Finance Committee should be reorganized so 
as to consist of one member from each state; that 
this member should be charged with the responsi- 
bility of directing the work of soliciting new members 
and contributions from old members in his state; and 
that each member of the Executive Committee for 
that state and the secretary of the state association, 
who is ex officio a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, should co-operate with him. 

Together these men would comprise a local finance 
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committee, which would function much more effi- 
ciently than is possible by mail from the Denver office, 
and, it igs hoped, eventually may become the means of 
collecting in each state its fair share of the annual 
budget pro-rated on a beef-cattle-population basis. 
This would be the first step in the proper financing of 
an association such as the American National. 


THE INTREPID FOOD CRUSADER 


EFORMERS ARE A HARD-DYING LOT. 

R Among the most persistent of the species is 

the dietary zealot. The man who conceives it 

to be his sacred mission to improve the eating or 

drinking habits of his fellow-beings will not accept 

defeat. Beaten at one end of the line, he immediately 
returns to the assault at the other. 


A couple of years ago an experiment was conducted 
in New York City for the purpose of testing the 
effects of an all-meat diet on the human system under 
conditions as found in the temperate zone. The lab- 
oratory material was the explorers Stefansson and 
Andersen, who had lived in the Arctics for long 
periods on the food of the native Eskimos, which is 
practically nothing but meat, and thrived on it. After 
a year’s time, during which the twain were subjected 
to rigid scientific control, the most painstaking exami- 
nation failed to reveal the faintest trace of injury, 
physical or mental. 

Naturally, this did not “set well” with our food 
faddists. A number of alibis were at once forthcom- 
ing: The two men were exceptional specimens, of 
extraordinary toughness, inured to hardships and all 
manner of dietary irregularities; the period of trial 
had not been nearly long enough; anyway, what 
apparently had proved harmless in their case would 
not do at all for the average individual; etc., etc. 


To this chorus of denunciation is now added a note 
that we have not heard before. In Glendale, near Los 
Angeles, is a sanitarium which publishes a little maga- 
zine called Glendale Sanitarium Health Exponent, 
“devoted to the interests of better and finer living,” 
as stated on the title-page. The “summer number” of 
this periodical contains an article from the pen of P. 
Martin Keller, M.D., entitled “Does an Exclusive Meat 
Diet Insure Health?” In this we read: 


Recently in Los Angeles there could be found on the 
various large bill-posting boards the following statement: 
“Meat is the only single food which will sustain life for an 
unlimited time.” This, I suppose, was placed on the boards by 
the meat interests as a result of recent experiments of Dr. 
Lieb’s. He took as subjects Stefansson and Andersen, who 
have had experiences in the Arctic region. 


But, says the author, the two gentlemen “did not 
live entirely on a meat diet—they lived chiefly on 
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fat (!). : One-half pound of tallow and a few ounces 
of meat was their daily ration.” Stefansson, who had 
been placed on “an exclusive meat diet,” was compelled 
to give it up after a while and mix it with fat, as the 
lean ‘meat created “digestive disturbances.” Conse- 
quently, argues the writer, the contention that “an 
exclusive meat diet” insures health was not proved. 

Furthermore, Dr. Keller goes on, examinations 
have shown that the “intestinal contents of animals 
that live almost exclusively upon raw meat” harbor 
“large quantities of putrefactive bacteria” which, 
injected into guinea-pigs, kill. Not only that, but “a 
purely meat diet increases the work upon the heart.” 
This has been demonstrated by experiments on—cats. 
After a meal of meat, there was a rise in the rate of 
feline heart-beats “above the fasting level.” 

Just what it is sought to prove by this sort of stuff 
is not clear. Is it the doctor’s thesis that man, in 
.order to insure health and long life, must not forget 
to mix his fat with his lean? Or that lions and tigers 
could get rid of the obnoxious bacteria which inhabit 
their intestines by having their meat well cooked? Or 
that cats do not know what is good for them, and 
could reduce their pulse-rate to the “fasting level,” 
thus insuring their “better and finer living,” by turn- 
ing vegetarians? 

Effusions such as these could be ignored, or 
laughed out of court, were it not for the fact that too 
many people, in matters of diet, are in the habit of 
listening to, and being influenced by, anything, no 
matter how absurd or easily refutable, put out by 
quasi-experts in the name of science—especially if 
these have an M.D. handle to their names. 

It should not need restatement that no sane person 
has ever recommended a diet for human beings con- 
sisting wholly of raw meat, lean meat, meat mixed 
with fat, or meat in any other shape or combination. 
To intimate that stockmen, or anybody else connected 
with the “meat interests,” hold an exclusive meat diet 
to be a guarantee of good health is too absurd for a 
moment’s consideration. To ordinary logic the food 
fanatic seems as impervious as he is devoid of a sense 
of fair play. Either he concocts his arguments out of 
thin air, or he attempts to twist a laboratory demon- 
stration of an isolated phenomenon into a law of uni- 
versal application. Having set up a dummy to shoot 
at, nothing is too grotesque to serve as pellets for his 
little popgun. 

What live-stock men do stress is that meat, in the 
cold and temperate zones, is a natural, wholesome, 
and necessary food for man; that for the average 
healthy, active, human being, meat in even liberal 
quantities is an indispensable part of the daily diet, if 
full efficiency is to be maintained; that, under normal 
conditions, an ideal menu is one in which dairy prod- 
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ucts, vegetables, and fruits, in the right proportions 
(which everybody must determine for himself accord- 
ing to his individual needs) are grouped around meat 
as the central item; that, as an appetizing, tissue- 
building, strength-imparting food, meat has no equal; 
that the meat-eating nations throughout the centuries 
have been the nations of achievement; that among 
men noted for their accomplishments in war and 
peace, in art and science, in literature and music, the 
great majority in all ages have been meat-eaters; that 
in sanatoria for those of depleted systems—for those, 
for example, suffering from tuberculosis, diabetes, 
anemia, and other insidious diseases—chief reliance is 
placed in meat, meat and gland extracts, and other 
foods of high protein content, as an aid in build- 
ing up the patient’s strength; that physicians, with 
few exceptions, testify to the faith that is in them by 
being generous partakers of meat themselves. 


These are facts, easily verifiable. But if further 
proof is needed of the effect of a meat diet, as com- 
pared with one of nothing but fruit and vegetables, 
visit a convention of vegetarians, or go to one of their 
restaurants, and then attend a meeting of stockmen, 
or sit down with a bunch of cow-punchers around the 
chuck-wagon, and notice the difference! 

Dr. Keller ends his discourse by painting a blood- 
curdling picture of the procession of innocent animals 
marching to the shambles to satisfy man’s cannibal 
appetite for flesh. The answer to this is that the 
sacrifice of lower forms in the interest of higher has 
always been, and always will be, a concomitant of 
organic life. As long as the destruction is not 
wanton, purposeless, unnecessarily painful, or likely 
to exterminate beneficial species, it is justifiable. 
Would the doctor extend his protecting hand of fel- 
lowship to the fly that drags its filthy legs over his 
Shredded Wheat biscuit, to the cockroach that devours 
his cracker, or to the mosquito that sucks his bac- 
terium-free vegetarian blood? In his opinion, would 
it be less reprehensible to turn our herds of cattle out 
to die of cold or starvation, or to permit them to prop- 
agate their kind without check, until their numbers 
multiplied to such an extent as to spell wreck and ruin 
for every grain- and truck-farmer in the land? In 
that case, where would our vegetarians be? 


FIXING COMMISSION RATES 


INCE THE FINAL DECISION IN THE OMAHA 
commission-rate case was rendered, early this 
year, by Associate Justice Brandeis, of the 

United States Supreme Court, frequent complaints 
have been made by parties friendly to the commission 
men that the Secretary of Agriculture, in determining 
the rates upheld by the court, had fixed a wage for 
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cattle salesmen; some statements naming the amount 
of $3,000, and others “from $3,000 to $4,000.” Neither 
is founded in the least degree on fact. Instead, both 
statements are on a par for accuracy with most 
rumors about the Packers and Stock-Yards Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Farm Board emanating from 
similar sources. 

‘The decision in the Sioux City case is expected 
soon. Hearings will begin at Kansas City on December 
1. Others will follow in order. 

THE PRODUCER presents the following data in order 
to show that no injustice is being done to anyone: 

On page 15 of the “Conclusion and Order” in the 
Omaha case, paragraph 18 recited: 

The salaries and drawing accounts of approximately 50 
per cent of all cattle salesmen, employee and owner, on the 
Omaha market in 1925 ranged between $3,000 and $5,000 per 
year. Only four of the 39 employee cattle salesmen received 
$5,000 or more; 16 of these 39 received less than $3,000. 

The secretary found that $13.25 represented a 
reasonable cost for selling a carload of cattle, which 
included $5 a car for salesmanship, and then allowed 
a flat per-car rate of $15, which would give the selling 
company a reasonable profit. 

No cattle salesman would admit that he could han- 
dle only 1,000 cars a year to good advantage; yet, at 
the rate allowed by the secretary, he would have to 
handle only that many to earn $5,000 a year, and his 
earnings would increase as his business exceeded the 
1,000 cars per year. 

Attorney Bohannan, for the administration, in the 
oral argument on October 15, 1926, said in part: 


You would be warranted in finding as a fact that a cattle 


salesman could sell 2,000 to 3,000 cars a year. . . . That is 
not disputed, but we realize the necessity of tempering that 
figure by the volume which they could obtain to sell . . . and 


We arrive at the conclusion that it was fair and reasonable to 
expect that a cattle salesman should sell 1,000 cars of cattle. 


Judge Woodrough, in rendering the decision of the 
District Court, stated: 


The secretary was not concerned with, nor attempting to 
say, just what a cattle salesman should be paid. It was his 
task to find the maximum per car for this work, beyond which 
anything charged would be unreasonable. 

Justice Brandeis, in rendering the decision of the 
Supreme Court, declared: 

There is here no attempt to fix anyone’s wages or to limit 
anyone’s net income. Differences in skill, industry, and experi- 
ence will continue to be factors in the earning power of the 
several plaintiffs. 

Those who are unwilling that the producer should 
have even the protection of a regulatory measure to 
insure fair charges may still think an injustice has 
been done. Any fair-minded person who will read the 
record in the case, with ample provision made for any 
contingency, will find it difficult to agree with them. 
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FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 


INCE THE PASSAGE OF THE HOCH-SMITH 
Resolution, some years ago, the railroads have 
not only actively opposed the interpretation of 

this measure as a mandate to lower freight rates on 
agricultural commodities, but have attempted, in the 
many hearings held as the result of the adoption of 
the resolution, to justify a higher scale of rates than 
now exists. 

At the same time, competing railroads have in- 
dulged in an orgy of spending, each trying to outdo 
the other in the equipment of de luxe passenger trains, 
operating between large cities where travel is heavy; 
carrying this competition to the point where the busi- 
ness is handled without profit, and in many cases at a 
severe loss. As a result, weaker roads have been 
forced to give up the fight for their share of the 
traffic, and practically to withdraw from the competi- 
tive field, while other roads are engaged in a desper- 
ate fight with independent bus lines, cutting rates to 
a ridiculously low level, and making operations show 
“in the red.” 

THE PRODUCER believes a situation of this kind 
operates very much to the disadvantage of agricul- 
tural producers. No bargain days are offered for the 
movement of their product, while passenger fares are 
slashed at will upon one pretext and another. Freight 
rates should be based upon the supposition that the 
passenger traffic will bear its proper share of the 
entire burden. It would seem that passenger rates 
should be the subject of a careful investigation, and 
unnecessary duplicate service eliminated. The pres- 
ent system not only encourages waste and inefficiency, 
but actually gives the occasional traveler, who can 
take advantage of special rates, a decided advantage 
over the regular traveler, who nearly always has to 
pay full fare. 


If passenger trains cannot compete with bus trans- 
portation in certain areas, they should not be allowed 
to run at a loss and expect the freight traffic to 
absorb it. The dollars paid for freight service are 
just as big as those paid for passenger service. 
Equal consideration should be given those who pay 
for it, and bargains, if any are to be had, should be 
equally distributed. 


BULLS AND BEARS 


T HAS OFTEN BEEN SAID THAT AMERICANS 
| do not believe in doing things half-way. Recent 
performances in the stock and grain exchanges 
would indicate that this is 100 per cent correct. When 
the great boom was on in the stock market, everyone 
became a bull. Bearish factors did not have a chance. 
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Holdings were pyramided on paper margins, each buy- 
ing transaction tending still further to advance prices. 
No attention was paid to the possible earning capacity 
of the stock in favor at the moment. 

Where are the bulls of yesteryear? They seem to 
have changed their glasses. Bearish factors hold the 
limelight, and bullish items are given scant attention. 
Having wreaked their vengeance on the stock market, 
all hands are now at work to destroy commodity 
values. An uncorralled cinch-bug in some isolated 
section is good for a decline'in the market of 2 or 3 
cents a bushel, while a decrease in the visible supply 
of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 bushels is not worth a sec- 
ond glance. 

It is a typically American performance. Even 
though bears are in the saddle at present, we still like 
our bull unadulterated, and swallow it whole. 

Grain-traders are going to wake up some of these 
days and find that the normal consumptive require- 
ments of 120,000,000 people, and the millions upon 
millions of horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, have made 
serious inroads upon the much-talked-of surplus. Too 
little attention is paid to the shortage of 600,000,000 
to 700,000,000 bushels in the corn crop, and the con- 
sequent diversion of surplus grains to feed use. At 
present the traders do not even want to believe any- 
thing that would tend to sustain the market. 


OCTOBER’S CROP REPORT 


MPROVED WEATHER CONDITIONS, TERMINATING 
the drought except in a narrow strip of territory compris- 
ing the states of Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia, have 
been responsible for increases in the earlier estimates of most 
crops, as forecast by the Department of Agriculture. Among 
the cereals, corn has gained 64,000,000 bushels over the Septem- 
ber report, and oats 20,000,000 bushels; but the better out- 
look includes hay, potatoes, sugar-beets, tobacco, and all fruits. 
However, even at 2,000,000,000 bushels, the corn crop is the 
smallest in a generation, and the current season will go down 
as the fifth great drought year since the Civil War. The har- 
vest this fall will bring a little over 19 bushels an acre, com- 
pared with an average of slightly more than 28. In 1901 pro- 
duction per acre fell as low as 17 bushels. 
Prospective yields of the principal crops, according to the 
October report, as compared with September indications, are 
as follows: 


Oct. 1 Sept. 1 

Winter wheat (bu.)..... 597,000,000 597,000,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)..... 242,000,000 240,000,000 

All wheat (bu.) ...... 840,000,000 838,000,000 
CTR: FID a raccerince nd. 2,047,000,000 1,983,000,000 
IE I = rscininttuncicreats 1,411,000,000 1,391,000,000 
Barley (bu.) .............. 328,000,000 323,000,000 
RE SD escicicnitciainiinn 46,700,000 46,700,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ........ 8,700,000 8,500,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.) 79,200,000 82,900,000 
Potatoes (bu.) ............ 352,000,000 339,000,000 
Hay, tame (tons)........ 84,100,000 82,100,000 
Hay, wild (tons) ........ 12,000,000 12,000,000 
Sugar-beets (tons) .... 8,420,000 8,220,000 
Cotton (bales) -—.......... 14,486,000 14,340,000 
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With Canada’s 385,000,000 bushels and Mexico’s 11,000,- 
000, the North American wheat crop for the current season will 
be 1,236,000,000 bushels, compared with 1,122,000,000 in 1929. 
Twenty-two countries in Europe (exclusive of Russia) have 
harvested 1,316,000,000 bushels, against 1,406,000,000 last year, 
and three Asiatic countries (exclusive of China) 426,000,000 
bushels, against 360,000,000 in 1929. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF FARMS 


N THE TEN-YEAR PERIOD BETWEEN 1920 AND 1930 
the number of farms in the United States decreased from 
6,448,343 to 6,297,877, or 150,466, according to preliminary 
data published by the Bureau of the Census. This is a reduc- 
tion of 2.3 per cent for the decade. (For census purposes, a 
farm includes all land farmed by one person, either by his own 
labor or with the assistance of hired employees. Land oper- 
ated by a tenant or renter, as well as a tract of less than 3 
acres, used for agricultural purposes, which produced products 
to the value of $250 during the preceding year, is classed as a 
farm.) 
By geographical divisions, the figures, as issued, present 
the following aspect for the three years 1930, 1925, and 1920: 


Geographic April 1, Jan. 1, Jan, 1, 
Divisions 1930 1925 1920 
New England ........ 125,701 159,489 156,564 
Middle Atlantic...... 356,729 418,868 425,147 
East No. Central.. 968,565 1,051,572 1,084,744 
West No. Central..1,114,748 1,111,314 1,096,951 
South Atlantic ...... 1,060,817 1,108,061 1,158,976 
East. So. Central..1,062,760 1,006,052 1,051,600 
West So. Central..1,105,005 1,017,305 996,088 
Mountain .cs....c-... 241,008 233,392 244,109 
PBOINO ciccciecaciccts 263,049 265,587 234,164 

United States ..6,297,877 6,371,640 6,448,343 


Western states individually show the below changes: 


1930 
West North Central— 


1925 1920 


North Dakota .. 78,050 75,970 77,690 
South Dakota .... 83,138 79,537 74,637 
Nebraska ............ 129,532 127,734 124,417 
TOANBNG oes scion 166,055 165,879 165,286 
West South Central— 
Oklahoma .......... 204,268 197,218 191,988 
i Sessd 496,007 465,646 436,033 
Mountain— 
MONCAMA. 5.25.2... 47,563 46,904 57,677 
NG 2k 41,678 40,592 42,106 
Wyoming ............ 16,066 15,512 15,748 
Colorado ............ 60,563 58,020 59,934 
New Mexico.. .... 31,393 31,687 29,844 
Arizona. ............. 13,260 10,802 9,975 
MORE eek 27,048 25,992 25,662 
INGVAGR sscc.ctccsczs. 8,487 3,883 3,163 
Pacific— 
Washington ...... 71,335 73,267 66,288 
QUOD ciiciccctnn 55,259 55,911 50,206 
California. .......... 136,455 136,409 117,670 


Among the principal reasons for diminishing numbers, in 
the opinion of Morris J. Hole, assistant chief of the census of 
agriculture, are consolidation of small farms into one large 
farm or plantation, and complete abandonment where opera- 
tion is no longer deemed profitable. Foreclosure of mortgages 
by banks and other financial institutions, which, in order to 
operate them as economically as possible, place several farms 
under one manager, is another cause. Then there is the 
changing of farms bordering on cities into real-estate subdi- 
visions for suburban dwellers. These factors, it is believed, 


with the general tendency toward larger groups characteris- 
tic of eur machine age, are likely to continue in operation. 
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MEDICAL PROFESSION UPHOLDS MEAT 


PaMPA, TEX., October 22, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I am inclosing herewith copy of a letter just received from 
Dr. O. J. Colwick, of Durant, Oklahoma. I am not acquainted 
with Dr. Colwick, but, as his letter seems to me full of good 
horse sense, I thought you might like to make use of it. 


T. D. HoBart, 
President, Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association. 


* * * 


“DURANT, OKLA., October 20, 1930. 
“DEAR MR. HOBART: 


“TI have just read in today’s Dallas News an account of 
the meeting of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association held in Dallas on Thursday night, which, among 
other things, stated that Mrs. Tom Padgett, of Coleman, 
Texas, urged a crusade against ‘sawdust foods and meat sub- 
stitutes.’ 

“This is very timely and appropriate, indeed, and I feel 
that this should have been done several years ago. A very 
large percentage of the people with whom I come in contact 
are firmly of the opinion that meat is injurious, when, as a 
matter of fact, such is absolutely not the case. I believe the 
members of the medical profession are largely to blame for 
this mistaken impression on the part of the public, although 
this was not intentional on their part. It came about in this 
way: In certain physical ailments the doctor would advise 
the patient against the use of meat. The patient in that way 
would get the impression that meat is injurious for human 
consumption, this idea in this manner being spread until, as 
stated above, a very large percentage of the population are 
imbued with that erroneous idea. As a matter of fact, with 
very few exceptions, meat should be eaten daily the year 
around by those who work mentally or physically. It has been 
my experience for the past twenty-four years that meat is 
necessary for workers in order to maintain their nutrition, 
vitality, and energy. 

“A crusade such as suggested by the ladies at the meet- 
ing is certainly in line with facts and should by all means be 
encouraged. In doing this, it might be emphasized by getting 
the opinion of dietitians and medical authorities, and citing 
such opinion in this propaganda. 

“Yours truly, 
“QO. J. CoLwick, M.D.” 


ZANE GREY IS VEXED 


DouGLas, ARIZ., October 16, 1930. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Zane Grey has recently written a letter, published in the 
Coconino Sun and copied in the Douglas Dispatch, voicing his 
grievances and saying that he is through with Arizona. The 
letter is too long to quote in full. Like the lone wolf of Bit- 
ter Creek, it was his night to howl. 

Zane Grey says that he has written fifteen novels with an 
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Arizona background, and, while getting the material for these 
stories, he spent a hundred thousand dollars in our state. Not 
having read any of his works, I am unable to judge whether 
or not he got his money’s worth from us. Now he is aggrieved 
because he has been refused a permit to kill bears out of 
hunting season, and because he was refused a resident’s hunt- 
ing license. He complains that the game is vanishing; yet he 
wants to help it vanish. 

Why should the fact of his having made a fortune by 
writing about us entitle Mr. Grey to special privileges from 
our Game Commission? He has mined Arizona for local color 
and literary material, and mining costs money. We do not hear 
the non-resident mine-owners asking special favors on the 
ground of having spent money in developing our mines. 

Except as characters in fiction—and the more fictitious the 
better—the author does not seem to care for Arizona stock- 
men. We appear to him as bent upon making money, and we 
do not half appreciate coyotes. We would even put our horrid 
cows and sheep in the Grand Canyon if we could. Think of 
that! 

After paying his respects to us, and to the local and state 
officials, he turns the limelight upon the Forest Service, erro- 
neously laying upon their doorstep the crimes of the Biologi- 
cal Survey and the Park Commission, of which he seems in 
ignorance. 


“The Forest Service,” he mourns, “brags loudly about the 
imperative necessity of exterminating the coyotes and other 
vermin. Bunk, boloney, applesauce! 

“The Game Commission and the Forest Service have gone 
over to the commercial interests. The glory and beauty of 
Arizona, its vanishing forests and game, are no longer for the 
people. They are being sacrificed to the lumbermen, the sheep- 
men, and the cattle-raisers.” 


Let us remind Mr. Grey that “the people” would not be 
able to see the above-mentioned glory and beauty if the Forest 
Service had not built roads opening up the country to the aver- 
age citizen, who cannot afford to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars on trips through our state. 

The best I have saved to the last; and if everything Zane 
Grey writes is as funny as this paragraph from his letter, I 
shall have to buy his fifteen books and have fifteen laughs. 
Here it is: 


“It is a wonder Arizonans haven’t sense enough to see 
that their coyotes, their forests, are more of a financial asset 
than all their sheep. It is a case of a few stockmen profit- 
ing at the expense of the people. These men would get the 
Forest Service to fill up the Grand Canyon for grazing ground, 
if that were possible. And the Forest Service, aided by the 
game commissioners, would do it. They have sold out to com- 
mercialism. It is only another sordid chapter in our vanish- 
ing America.” 


Does Mr. Grey realize that, in writing books about Ari- 
zona and selling them, he, too, has “sold out to commer- 
cialism”? 

Mary Kipper RAk. 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


PPLICATIONS FOR LOANS MADE BY THE FARM- 
A ers’ Live Stock Marketing Association, which so far has 
refused to affiliate with the national body, have been rejected 
by the Federal Farm Board. In this connection, charges of 
discrimination lodged against the board by J. S. Montgomery, 
general manager of the Farmers’ Union co-operative, have 
been vigorously denied by Chairman Legge, who calls atten- 
tion to a resolution adopted by the board on September 26, in 
which it is stated that the board, “in an effort to develop a 
unified plan for the effective marketing of live stock upon a 
national scale,” had recognized the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Association as the central co-operative for the live-stock 
industry. This association, when first organized, represented 
52 per cent of all live stock handled co-operatively in 1929, 
and had since been joined by three other large organizations— 
the Texas, the Intermountain, and the Iowa. Ample oppor- 
tunity had been given all co-operative agencies to submit sug- 
gestions for a unified organization, and to join such. If the 
Farmers’ Union co-operative were “willing to go along on a 
single national program” and unite with the National, the 
board would assist with its good offices. Furthermore, the pro- 
posed plan of operation of the Farmers’ Live Stock Marketing 
Association appeared to be in conflict with provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act. 

Mr. Legge further declares that, in his opinion, producers 
would be better served if, in the different states or regions, 
each commodity had only one member in the national co-opera- 
tive sales agency, and expresses the hope that, as the co- 
cperative marketing program develops and becomes better 
understood, this condition will be brought about. 

* * * 


Higher meat prices to the consumer are not likely during 
the coming winter, notwithstanding an indicated reduction of 
shipments of cattle ready for slaughter, according to C. B. 
Denman, live-stock member of the Farm Board. Investiga- 
tions show that meat-retailers have reduced their prices mate- 
rially in recent months, he says. 

* * oa 


Indorsement of methods of trading as maintained on com- 
modity exchanges is given by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in resolutions adopted on October 23. The Cham- 
ber thus throws its support squarely behind the war waged by 
the exchanges against the co-operative marketing program of 
the Federal Farm Board. The resolutions, which previously 
had been passed by member chambers in the various states, 
favor “intelligent and wisely regulated speculative buying and 
selling of futures in wheat, cotton, and other farm products.” 

* * * 


A branch office of the Farmers’ National Grain Corpora- 
tion”has been opened at Denver, through which wheat and 


coarse grains from the Rocky Mountain region will be mar- 
keted. The facilities of the office will be available to members 
and non-members alike. W. A. Talbot, of Salina, Kansas, will 
be in charge. 

+ * * 


William G. McAdoo, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
proposes to use the surplus wheat held by the Farm Board to 
feed the unemployed during the coming winter. “It will be a 
travesty if deserving but unfortunate people are permitted to 
suffer hunger because the government hoards more than 


60,000,000 bushels of wheat with the people’s money,” says Mr. 
McAdoo. 


* 2% * 


Conferences are being held in the South between cotton- 
growers and representatives of the Federal Farm Board, in 
co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, looking 
toward a reduction in the cotton acreage and a general read- 
justment of farming conditions in the southern states. The 
acreage planted to cotton this year was 45,800,000 acres. It 
is believed that 40,000,000 acres represents the danger line. 


FINAL HEARINGS ON CONSENT DECREE 


EARINGS ON THE PETITIONS OF ARMOUR & CO. 

and Swift & Co. for modification of the Packers’ Con- 
sent Decree began before Justice Bailey, of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, on October 7. A large number of 
witnesses have been heard on both sides, commensurate with 
the importance of the case, and at this writing the examina- 
tion is still in progress. 

For the three national organizations—the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, the National Wool Growers’ 
Association, and the National Swine Growers’ Association— 
appeared George A. Clough, an attorney of San Francisco, 
member of the Executive Committee of the first-named asso- 
ciation. The request of Mr. Clough and other representatives 
of stock-growers for permission to appear as intervenors was 
denied by the court, on the ground that it would unnecessarily 
burden the record and delay proceedings, but they were allowed 
to file petitions as friends of the court. 


Mr. Clough was supported by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association. Their testi- 
mony was in line with the well-known position of the associa- 
tion, as recently expressed in resolutions. The big packers, 


they held, should be given the right to retail meats and other 
food products, not only in the interest of a narrower price mar- 
gin between produeer and consumer, but also in fairness to 
themselves as a means of meeting the growing chain-store 
competition. 

In the matter of stock-yard ownership, the American Na- 
tional, and several other associations, are opposed to packer 
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control; Mr. Mollin bringing out the point that neutrality be- 
tween buyer and seller is essential to the most equitable 
operation of the yards. 

With reference to refrigerator cars, many independent 
packers testified that they had no difficulty in getting all the 
cars they needed, and the following report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to such cars in service January 1, 
1929, showing that the four packers affected by the decree 
owned only 23,029 cars out of a total of 151,086, would seem 
to bear them out: 


REFRIGERATOR CARS IN SERVICE JANUARY 1, 1929 














Owned by railroads and private car lines...... 151,086 
Classified as follows: 

General service refrigerators......148,233 

OE sin cass cen ccnteciesaeaecdecstocatin 2,853 
Owned by railroads: 

General service refrigerators........ 43,091 

TRI «So terest nese a 1,924 

45,015 
Privately owned refrigerators.........................-.. 106,071 
Equipment register for December, 1928, 
shows cars owned by— 

PRUNE oon casa a wee) sca cetecuaaecte 6,705 

III adisicnds cc ecicnaatbtsvedsvnncpeabaspabinn sek 1,869 

IR aise csi om oe eee edd 11,253 

WUREMIREIIIND, cn scion So aie aor aredlotta, 3,202 
Total refrigerators owned by four packers.... 23,029 


Much evidence was introduced by small packers, indicat- 
ing that in most cases they now find truck more practical than 
railroad transportation for distances up to 75 or 100 miles. 

The Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
has been represented by Dayton Moses, its attorney; the Kansas 
Live Stock Association, by Secretary J. H. Mercer; and the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feeders’ Assuciation, by Secre- 
tary B. F. Davis. Representatives of many other stockmen’s 
associations, as well as a large number of individual stockmen, 
have been subpoenaed. Among these there is practical unanim- 
ity on all important points. Modification of the decree like- 
wise has the unanimous support of the Federal Farm Board. 

Opposed to modification are the two nationai wholesale 
grocers’ organizations. The Department of Justice, while tak- 
ing an active part in the case, appears to be interested chiefly 
in having all he facts brought out. 

The packers have assembled a vast amount of statistical 
material, showing the trend of food distribution since the 
decree was entered in 1920, and the competition that has 
sprung up in late years even in their own specialty. 

* * * 


In the interest of saving time, it was agreed by counsel 
for the government and the packers on October 27 to dispense 
with the hearing of the remaining producer witnesses, and 
instead to stipulate certain facts to which these witnesses 
would have testified if called, and which were put into the 
record. The following points were covered in the stipulation: 
(1) There is plenty of market information from disinterested 
sources available to producers; (2) there is active competition 
for live stock at public markets, without artificial restraint; 
(3) the most probable cause of the present depression in the 
live-stock industry is inadequate consumption; (4) this inade- 
quate consumption results from high prices of meat to the 
consumer; (5) it is the belief of producers that meat could be 
sold more cheaply and efficiently to consumers if packers were 
allowed to retail meat; (6) it would be helpful in making both 
wholesale and retail distribution more efficient if packers were 
allowed to sell other foodstuffs in connection with meat. 


LOWER GRAZING FEES DENIED 


EQUESTS FOR LOWER GRAZING FEES ON NA- 

tional forests are falling on deaf ears at Washington. In 
reply to a resolution passed at the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Wool Growers’ Association in 
August, asking for a reduction in fees of “at least 50 per cent 
for the current and ensuing years,” on the ground that the 
present low returns and high operating costs are seriously 
embarrassing live-stock producers, Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde points to the fact that western stockmen with access to 
national forests have been in a better relative position than 
eastern producers during last summer’s drought, in that they 
have been furnished forage at a rate which, on a competitive 
basis, would “not only have been equaled, but in all proba- 
bility greatly exceeded.” 

In the states containing national-forest range, says the sec- 
retary, “there has been no forced sacrifice of live stock because 
of lack of feed—at least in anything like the degree there has 
been in some of the eastern states,” and there is “no proba- 
bility that essential breeding stock will be placed on the 
block.” ‘“National-forest users have had assured and stable 
sources of summer range which, in the great majority of cases, 
have been fully adequate. Few other live-stock producers dur- 
ing the past several months have had better, cheaper, or more 
dependable feed.” 

Reference is made to the manner in which the present fees, 
which “unquestionably are conservative,” were arrived at; to 
the range-improvement work which is now in progress, at the 
expense of the government; and to the fact that no reduction 
has taken place for grazing privileges on comparable lands in 
private ownership. 

Considering all the circumstances, a reduction of the fees 
is, therefore, not found justified. 


INTER-AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK CONFERENCES 


EPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico, in conference at Washington, have drafted a 
set of regulations to govern movements of live stock across the 
Mexican border. The draft will now be submitted to the two 
governments, with the recommendation that it be approved. 
The regulations deal with inspection of live stock shipped 
between the two countries; enforcement of sanitary precau- 
tions to prevent the movement of diseased animals; cleaning 
and disinfection of railroad cars and other means of convey- 
ance; tuberculin testing of breeding and dairy animals; and 
the dipping of tick-infested cattle. 

At the live-stock sessions of the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, held at 
Washington in September, and attended by representatives 
from practically all the Latin-American republics, a resolution 
was adopted favoring the establishment of an Inter-American 
Live Stock Advisory Board to study live-stock problems from 
an international standpoint. The board would act as a clear- 
ing-house for receiving and disseminating information with 
regard to the extent and control of live-stock diseases, breed- 
ing and feeding of live stock, production and distribution of 
meats and dairy products, and other matters calculated to pro- 
mote the development of a sound and useful live-stock indus- 
try in each nation. It was also recommended that “an out- 
break of animal disease of an unusual kind” be promptly 
reported through official channels. 

It will, of course, require action by the different national 
lawmaking bodies before any of these recommendations can 
become effective. 
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UR JRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 
Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Associatwn 


Formal Complaints Filed with Interstate Commerce Commission 


O. 238735, SUB-NO. 1, OSCAR MAYER & CO. v. A.,, T. 
& S. F. Ry. Co. et al.: Complainants allege that the 
rates on fresh meats and packing-house products from Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and Madison, Wisconsin, to points in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona are unreasonable, and seek reparation. 
No. 23868, Sub-No. 1, Swift & Co. et al. v. A.. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al.: Complainants allege that the rates on fresh 
meats and packing-house products, straight or mixed carloads, 
between points in Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and South 
Dakota, on the one hand, and points in Washington, Oregon, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Montana, on the other hand, are unreasonable. The prayer 
is for reasonable rates and reparation. 


Formal Cases Pending before Commission 


No. 16746, Independent Slaughterers’ Traffic Association 
et al. v. N. Y.C. et al. (Eastern Live Stock Cases): Com- 
plainants ask for reopening, to make further proof on alleged 
past unreasonableness of live-stock rates under attack since 
February 12, 1923. 

Chairman McManamy, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in a telegram, dated October 7, to Charles Donally, 
president of the Northern Pacific, denied the request made by 
Mr, Donally for a conference between a committee of western 
railroad presidents and the commission to discuss the general 
condition of the western railroads, with particular reference 
to the Western Grain Case, Docket No. 17000, Part 7, and 
Western Trung Line Class Rates, Docket No. 17000, Part 2. In 
denying this request, Mr. McManamy stated: “The commis- 
sion directs me to advise you that such a discussion will, ef 
necessity, involve litigated cases upon which formal petitions 
are now pending. Therefore, your request cannot, with pro- 
priety, be granted.” 


Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In No. 7817 (Finance Dockets), against the protests of 
Montana communities, the commission has dismissed the appli- 
cation of the Northern Pacific for authority to construct a line 
from Brockway to Lewistown, Montana, 208 miles. Similar 
action has been taken in No. 7743, wherein the Great Northern 
requested authority to construct a line from Richey to Lewis- 
town, Montana, involving 249 miles. 

The request of northwestern states to have the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific consolidation case reopened has been 
granted by the commission. Authorization was given to the 
two roads to merge, provided they divorced themselves from 


control of the Burlington. The objection of the states is based 
principally on the ground that the commission has failed to 
take account of the status of the employees of the two roads. 


Court Decisions 


In Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co. v. Helm, 30 S. W. 
Rep. (2d) 492, the Court of Civil Appeals of Texas (Fort 
Worth) held that the opinion of a qualified witness as to the 
value of a shipment at destination, if it had been delivered at 
the proper time, is admissible. It further held that the shipper 
who had made only two shipments previously was not a quali- 
fied witness to show the usual and customary time consumed 
in the movement. 

In Atlantic Coast Line R. Co, v. J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., 
129 So. Rep. 845, the Supreme Court of Florida held the car- 
rier liable for the death in transit of one mule, and the depre- 
ciation in value of other mules, under evidence of unreason- 
able delay and failure to feed and water the stock. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


No. 11614 (Trans-Continental Docket): Carriers propose 
to establish the same rates on beef cattle and hogs, carloads, 
westbound from the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway and Den- 
ver, Colorado, to Phoenix, Arizona, as are now in effect to 
Cactus, Arizona, in Item No. 2115-B of Agent H. G. Toll’s 
Tariff No. 36-B, I. C. C, 1223. 


New Tariffs Filed with Commission 


Supplement No. 25 Union Pacific, I. C. C. 3851, effective 
September 25, 1930 (on three days’ notice), carries a new 
reduced rate of 57 cents a hundred pounds on cattle and 63% 
cents on sheep, double-deck, to Kansas City from the following 
points in Colorado: Camp, Northgate, Walden, Larand, 
Hebron, and Coalmont. These rates are scheduled to expire 
December 31, 1930, unless sooner canceled, changed, or 
extended, 

Supplement No. 24 Santa Fe, I. C. C. 10680, under Items 
Nos. 1025-A,1030-A,and 1035-A, extends the proportional rates 
of 35, 50, and 51 cents to Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago, 
respectively, applicable on business from New Mexico, Arizona, 
Montana, Wyoming, and Texas, also to apply from points on 
the Santa Fe, Denver to Pueble, inclusive, 

Supplement No. 35, Agent F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. 929, 
effective November 10, 1930, carries miscellaneous reductions 
en live stock rates from points in California, Nevada, and Utah 
to Los Angeles and San Diego, California, and also to Monte- 
zuma and Dozier, California, on the S. N. Railway. 

Great Northern, I. C. C. A-6821, Tariff 2947-A has been 
published to become effective October 16 (on short notice), 
carrying rates on range horses, suitable chiefly for slaughter- 
ing purposes, from Elko, British Columbia, to Butte, Montana. 


Drought Emergency Rates 


Continuation of the drought in a number of states has 
made it necessary for Secretary of Agriculture Hyde to cer- 
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tify additional counties to the carriers for reducing the rates 
on hay and grain into, and live stock out of, such counties. A 
total of 1,016 counties in twenty-one states has now been certi- 
fied for reduced rates, as follows: Alabama, 39; Arkansas, 75; 
Georgia, 7; Illinois, 40; Indiana, 41; Kentucky, 117; Louisiana, 
40; Maryland, 21; Mississippi, 73; Missouri, 78; Montana, 28; 


New Mexico, 5; North Carolina, 8; Ohio, 60; Oklahoma, 60; : 


Pennsylvania, 8; Tennessee, 79; Texas, 82; Virginia, 100; West 
Virginia, 50; and Wyoming, 5. 

The authority given the carriers to establish the reduced 
rates to meet the drought situation has been extended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to March 31, 1931. The 
emergency rates were scheduled to expire October 31, 1930, but 
were extended by the commission due to the continuation of 
the drought in various parts of the country. Most of the rail- 
roads participating in the drought-relief program have agreed 
to keep their one-half rates in force until December 1. 


Eastern Live Stock Cases 


Lower freight rates on live stock moving between the 
Mississippi River and the Atlantic coast went into effect on 
October 15. Under the new schedule, rates on cattle from 
Omaha to New York are reduced from 82% to 80% cents a 
hundred pounds, and on hogs from 84% to 82% cents, with 
proportionate reductions to other eastern points. At the same 
time, rates on all classes of live stock from Chicago to New 
York have been increased from 50% to 53 cents a hundred 
pounds, and correspondingly to other centers. 


This decision is the outcome of what is known as the 
“Eastern Live Stock Cases ef 1926,” in which the commission 
had consolidated a number of formal complaints attacking the 
rates in the entire territory east of the Mississippi River. In 
1928 the rates were reduced approximately 12 per cent. The 
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railroads appealed, and further hearings were held. The 
schedule now in effect is an increase over that established in 
1928, but is lower than the rates previously in effect between 
these points. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


YSTEM NO. 17 IN THE NINETEEN GROUPS OF 

railway consolidations proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is named the Santa Fe, after the main line 
in the group, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, extending 
from Chicago through Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. The principal contributory roads are the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe, the Panhandle & Santa Fe, and the Chi- 
cago Great Western. Besides these, twenty-two shorter lines 
make up the system. 


SEND IN YOUR TRAFFIC QUESTIONS 


HE PRODUCER INVITES ITS READERS TO MAIL 

to its office, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado, or 
directly to Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the American 
National Live Stock Association, Craig Building, Phoenix, 
Arizona, any question on transportation matters that may 
occur to them. These questions, with Mr. Blaine’s answers, 
will then be printed in the magazine. 

There are problems arising from time to time in connec- 
tion with freight rates and the handling of live-stock ship- 
ments on which an authoritative opinion is desirable. Such 
information, often of value to a larger circle, can be given wide 
circulation through our columns. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN OCTOBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHICAGO, ILL., November 1, 1930. 


ERSPIRING CATTLE-BUYERS HAVE BEEN LEAD- 

ing a hectic life. Salesmen squawk when consignors razz 
them orally and by mail, but the buyer gets his daily repri- 
mand from the beef-house. On such choppy markets as the 
trade has witnessed recently, getting in wrong is easy. The 
country has aggravated the buying situation by jockeying with 
supply. Even at the cattle market the law of cause and effect 
operates, and when a head buyer has “laid out” on heavy runs, 
in expectancy of continuance of easy picking, he has fre- 
quently been under the necessity of running for cover on stiff 
advances. 


Cattle Prices Fluctuate from Day to Day 


An illustration of this occurred during the third week of 
October, when the same type of steers that could with difficulty 
be sent over the scales at $11.25 on Monday cost $12 on 
Wednesday; and in some cases the upturn was as much.as $1 
per cwt. This may be criticized as bad buying; but put your- 
self in the buyer’s position, with constant admonition from 
the beef-house to save a dollar on the cattle purchase, and he 
has no alternative. Once upon a time a young cattle-buyer 
was put on the carpet by P. D. Armour the elder. “Young 
man, you are going into the market to spend my money,” said 
the veteran packer. “I have no advice but this: Never over- 
look an opportunity to save the house a dollar. Put that in 
the storehouse of your memory where it will be accessible.” 
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High-Grade Steers Especially Erratic 


And that is the technique of cattle-buying. Sometimes it 
saves the house a dollar; on other occasions the thing does 
not work out. When cattle were worth 25 to 50 per cent less, 
the buyer ran less risk, as he could cover up mistakes; now- 
adays he must be on the alert. The nervous condition of the 
market is indicated by irregularity, especially in the case of 
high-cost steers, where this erratic tendency has been most 
conspicuous. Western cattle and the cheaper grades of warmed- 
up steers have been less susceptible to shock. Even the much- 
advertised finished yearling—the $12.50 to $13.50 kind—has 
been kicked about the market in football fashion. 


Bulls and Canning Cows Make Better Showing 


Much of this eccentricity may be charged to the big 
bullock. With barely enough of that type to go around, it has 
been possible to put prices up 50 cents to $1 within a few 
days. The advent of a few too many, however, has erased the 
bloom with even more celerity. But demand has been erratic 
for everything wearing a hide, with the exception of bulls, 
and canning and cutting cows. The beef-house is in such close 
contact with the cattle-buyers’ office that the slightest indica- 
tion of beef accumulation has countermanded orders. One 
session light yearlings—900 pounds down—have had the call, 
heavy or long yearlings in-the 1,000- to 1,100-pound class 
standing around all day without eliciting bids; but on the fol- 
lowing day these latter acquire popularity at a stiff advance. 
Qualitied big cattle have been held several days in first hands, 
either to be marked up a dollar, sold at fresh declines, or car- 
ried over into the following week, with all the hazard which 
that policy implies. Over a period of thirty days these good 
cattle have shown little change in value; ad interim prices 
have varied in apparently unreasonable manner, to the discom- 
fiture of individual feeders who were unlucky enough to land 
on slumpy sessions. 


Market Rallies toward End of Month 


After dropping to $12.75 at the mid-October low, point, 
top yearlings reacted to $13.50, and heavy cattle that were 
well sold on the bottom at $11.50 were eligible to $12.50. Such 
a trading condition is calculated to elicit protest, but inevi- 
tably the diagnosis is unaccompanied by even suggestion of 
remedy. The man at the beef-house will continue to take 
fright whenever a few carcasses gather on the hang-rail, and 
whenever a few more cattle than can be utilized at the moment 
collect at the market, buyers will raid; otherwise their heads 
would soon repose in the front-office waste-basket. 


Cheaper Qualities Show Most Stability 


Cheaper grades of steers, selling from $9.50 down, have 
been on a more stable basis than good cattle, for the good and 
sufficient reason that the product can be priced lower, both 
to jobber and retailer, and consequently encounters less sales 
resistance. This may be why snipy little steers selling at $6 
to $7 per cwt., as also $3.25 to $4.25 cows, invariably find a 
reasonably stable market, while not even a crystal-gazer can 
tell within 50 cents per cwt. what good steers and the better 
grades of cows will be worth an hour in advance. 


Supply Conditions Soon to Change 


At this moment the fat-cattle market is in a transition 
stage. The old crop of long-fed steers, while not exactly 
exhausted, is running down at the heel, and by the close 
of the December fat-stock shows will have vanished, to 
be succeeded by a run of warmed-up bullocks of all weights, 
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dressing not.to exceed 60 per cent of beef; whereupon the man 
at the beef-house will change his tune, protesting against 
deteriorated condition and quality. Completion of the fall 
clean-up will relieve the market of a grist of bovine mediocrity 
and trash, forcing the bulk of the steer offering into a nar- 
rower range, and putting a prop under the cow and heifer 
price-list. Heifers selling at $5.50 to $8 hav been plentiful 
right along, as have also $4.50 to $6 butcher cows. This has 
furnished beef-distributors with a vast tonnage of low-grade 
product. Once winter sets in, a different supply condition will 
develop, and the entire price-list, from top to bottom, will be 
radically revised. 


Warmed-up Steers in Broad Demand 


While long-fed steers have been cashed at heavy losses, 
cattle taken out at the low time in July and August at $5.50 
to $7.50 have been warmed up meanwhile, returning to market 
to realize margins of $2.50 to $3 per cwt., which attests to a 
broad demand for product which consumers can buy without 
straining purchasing capacity. It suggests that a winter crop 
of steers selling anywhere from $9 to $11 will get a cordial 
reception at killers’ hands. 


Prices Slump Late in October 

General demoralization took possession of the fat-cattle 
market on the last round in October. Outside a few yearling 
specialties selling from $13 up, prices reacted to the lowest 
levels since the late August upturn began. The break checked 
stocker-buying. It is directly traceable to the dressed market, 
which collapsed. Swift, after an effort to support heavy cat- 
tle, pulled out of the market for that kind, having acquired 2 
burdensome jag of overweight beef. Feeders contributed to 
demoralization by dumping warmed-up steers in competition 
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Forty-nine and a half thousand head of live 
stock were handled by the Intermountain Live 
Stock Marketing Association during October— 
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with grass westerns, of which the week’s run carried the 
largest percentage of the season. A raft of “crap” played 
havoc with cow and heifer prices. The trade is in the throes 
of “cyclical” disturbance. The real trouble is high retail 
prices, aggravated by lack of purchasing power. Heavy cattle 
are selling $1 to $2 per cwt. under light weights of compa- 
rable quality and condition. This break has impaired confi- 
dence, and may send many warmed-up cattle back to the 
market prematurely. 


Hogs Do Better than Anticipated 


Hogs have done far better than most people in the trade 
expected. Last year the October market was glutted with old- 
crop barrows, creating demoralization, while this year big 
hogs were in early and killers had to pick from a crop of 160- 
to 220-pound shotes selling at $9.50 to $10.25. Eastern mar- 
kets were lightly supplied, sending orders from that area to 
western markets and depriving the quartette of much say in 
determining prices. After bucking the market for weeks, they 
joined the parade, paying close up to shipper prices. Competi- 
tion has a confirmed habit of defying repression, and the law 
of supply and demand has a persistent fashion of operating, 
despite contrary testimony by pseudo-economists. 


Lambs Remain Trade’s Sore Spot 


To use reportorial language, the lamb market “beggars 
description.” Top lambs sold up to $9.50 and down to $7.75 
during October, jumping around in hop-toad manner from day 
to day. Sheep were equally unfortunate. Supply was burden- 
some most of the time, and killers were unable to cope with 
weekly offerings. While a few lambs made $9 to $9.50 on two 
high spots, a spread of $7 to $8 took a large share of the crop. 
Fat ewes at $2.50 to $3 did not mean plenitude, as offerings 
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were at all times meager, for the reason that the trade could 
not absorb any considerable quantity of mutton. 


Market Happenings Largely Illogical 


Much of what happened at the live-stock market in Octo- 
ber was illogical. Much of it refiected the crash in the securi- 
ties bourses and continued depreciation in commodity values. 
Apart from wild fluctuations, the cattle market performed 
creditably; little or no criticism was heard concerning the 
course of hog prices; and the dilapidated condition of live- 
mutton trade needs but one explanation—continued burden- 
some receipts, record slaughter, and the fact that American 
consumers are not partial to lamb. 


CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ATTLE-FEEDERS HAVE RESISTED AN UPWARD 
trend of stock-cattle prices, but they have bought cattle. 

So far as the movement to feed-lots through market gateways 
is concerned, September and October trade was on a larger 
scale than last year, but the by-pass, or direct, movement was 
smaller. That the feeding area went into the winter in pos- 
session of fewer cattle than at the corresponding period of 
1929 will not be disputed, but any deficiency may be easily 
made up as the season works along, as feeders know where 
they can replace. It remains to be seen how the fat-cattle 
market performs. Replacement during the winter will depend 
cn the financial outcome of cattle now munching corn. If they 
pay well for their board, another set will be wanted, Feeders 
are imbued with a desire to recoup last season’s losses. If this 
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happens, confidence will be restored, to the advantage of all 
interested. The feeder is in a decidedly stronger strategic 
position than a year ago, when he was loaded to the guards 
with a crop of steers acquired at prices that proved prohibitive 
of profit in the finality of the operation. He now has a some- 
what smaller crop, acquired at prices $2.50 to $3 per cwt. 
lower, and, despite higher feed cost, by the exercise of econ- 
omy. he will make cheaper gains by avoiding costly long feeds. 
Incidentally, he will market a crop of beef better adapted to 
trade needs—less wasteful in both finishing and cutting. 


Most of the cattle laid in recently are for sale at the 
earliest possible moment, calves excepted. Corn is of good 
quality and has put on rapid gains. Steers taken out in July 
and August reported back at the market in October to show 
good results, and they will move in the same direction right 
along. Some feeders will carry on as usual, making beef for 
the summer market, but the rank and file is timorous, and 
bankers are in the same mood. A large percentage of the 
old crop of steers overstayed a good market. That error will 
not be repeated in the case of the new crop. On the other 
hand, premature marketing is indicated. This was in evi- 
dence late in October, when western cattle came back to mar- 
ket, after eating a few bushels of corn, to sell in disadvan- 
tageous competition with cattle straight from the range. 
When westerns are out of the way, killers will be forced to 
buy short-feds. 

A considerable portion of recent stock-cattle purchases 
have been made at a range of $6.25 to $8, and if cattle acquired 
on that basis cannot pay out, the future of the industry is 
hopeless. Few cows have gone on feed, and probably not the 
usual number of heifers, so that warmed-up steers have a 
future. With beef-makers in selling mood, no deficiency in 
beef supply may be expected until well along in the winter, 
although finished bullocks of all weights are likely to become 
scarce enough to acquire a premium. However, the trade 
requires merely a modicum of good beef subsequent to the holi- 
days, and killers assert that they will welcome the day when 
it is no longer obligatory on them to clear a weekly grist of 
overdone, excessive-weight bullocks. As finished yearlings 
become seasonally scarce, cheaper grades of light, fat cattle, 
which can be used for substitute purposes, will have an inning. 


Chaotic conditions have dominated the cattle industry for 
months past. Industrial depression, drought, and impaired 
confidence have been adverse influences of major importance. 
Production has not been excessive, measured by normal con- 
sumptive requirements, but much of the product has encoun- 
tered sales resistance from the moment it left the cooler. High 
summer temperatures were unfavorable to beef consumption, 
disappearance of pasture restricted stocker investment, and 
an obviously manipulated corn boom aggravated matters. 
When the dollar-corn illusion vanished, replacement revived, 
and, but for the excessive supply of overdone bullocks which 
the market was compelled to absorb during the August-to- 
October period, conditions would have been radically different. 
Cattle accumulated in the country, increasing in weight mean- 
while, owing to a non-receptive market. It was a chain of 
adverse circumstances—unforeseen and unavoidable. That 
similar conditions will not be repeated in 1931 is a cinch bet, 
as each succeeding year develops a new set of conditions, if not 
problems. 

What is possible, if not probable, is revival of cattle- 
trade activity all down the line. The feeding area is neither 
overbought nor confronted with depreciation, and, while the 
commercial breeder has been put over a series of bumps, 
his prospects should improve. The feed shortage has been 
exaggerated, a short crop of corn will be used economically, 
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cattle will go to market as soon as decently fit, and buying 
will be resumed. Stagnation in the primary, or stocker, mar- 
ket this year will be succeeded by activity, and if industry 
responds to tonic influences already at work, beef should move 
into distributive channels more readily. Curtailment of beef 
production, even slight, would work a revolution. 

After kidding ourselves for more than a year that the 
worst is over, there is reason for believing that the fever of 
depreciation and liquidation has now run its course. The 
headache following an unprecedented financial and industrial 
debauch is slowly wearing away. 


FEW RANGE CATTLE GOING TO KILLERS 


J. E. P. 


ILLERS HAVE MISSED THEIR OLD-TIME GRIST 

of grass beef this season, and, at prices $2.50 to $3 per 
ewt. lower than in 1929, have been greedy for western cattle 
with a beef covering. The movement headed toward “river” 
markets in larger volume this year, indicating a tendency on 
the part of pasture men to cash nearer home, while killers 
are in a mood to handle cattle that way. Western markets 
have been on a parity with Chicago, at least, and a large pro- 
portion of the season’s gathering has evaded the butcher until 
it has passed through the feed-lot. This indicates the chang- 
ing character of the industry, which is destined to market a 
large percentage of the annual increase at the yearling stage. 


Gathering was retarded by an unreceptive early market; 
but once the season got into full swing, prices were well main- 
tained on a higher plane than appeared possible during the 
depression of July and early August, when feeders were all 
but out of the market, creating possibility that western cattle 
would not be worth the hides on their backs when displayed 
at the stock-yards. The late August and early September 
bulge put the whole trade on a reasonably healthy basis, and, 
despite the lower level of prices compared with last year, no 
audible squawking has been heard from pasture men. They 
have accepted the unfavorable situation philosophically. 

This is written from a Chicago market standpoint, but 
covers the case. A few northwestern grassers went to killers 
at $10, and one consignment of fed Wyoming steers at $10.50; 
but $9.75 has been the season’s practical top on straight west- 
ern grassers, the bulk of the steer crop cashing at $7.50 to 
$8.25 on killer account, with a sprinkling at $8.50 to $9.50. 
Most of the stock cattle found in the western run changed 
hands at $6.50 to $8; the upper crust, at $8.50 to $9.50. This 
upper crust was thin and in good demand, as feeders were 
keen to acquire well-bred yearlings. A larger percentage of 
the crop went to the stocker alleys than usual, and, as it 
reached the market about the time the country got into buying 
mood, it got good action, few thin cattle going over the week- 
end unsold. 

Few aged cows showed up. Young, dry cows went to 
killers mainly at $4.50 to $6.50, with a percentage of heavies 
from $7 up. Heifer trade was a mess part of the time, espe- 
cially late in the season, when western heifers were in com- 
petition with a raft of natives. 
down from $6.50-$8.50 to $5.50-$7.50. 
cows were always wanted. 

Late in October the whole market slipped, but killers had 
an alibi, claiming deterioration both in quality and condition, 
which was in a measure true, The bald fact is that the top 
layer of well-bred western cattle reaching the market this 
year was thinner than in many seasons past. Trash was not 
conspicuously in evidence, but the bulk of the cattle, both 


Canning and cutting 
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stockers and beef, were found in the intermediate types. Where 
outstanding quality existed, as in the case of Wallis Huide- 
koper’s Montana product, it was up to standard, but the pro- 
portion of the crop selling above $9 per ewt., stocker or beef, 
was small compared with the whole. And the proportion of 
beef in the run was at no time large enough to exert the least 
influence on fat-cattle values. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., November 3, 1930. 


AT GRASS STEERS THAT WERE SELLING ON THE 

Denver market at $7 to $8.25 at the beginning of October 
were bringing from $7 to $8.50 at the close of the month. 
Good grass heifers were selling at $7.50 to $8.25 early in Octo- 
ber, and were bringing much the same prices at the close. 
Good fat cows that were bringing $4.75 to $5.40 early in 
October were selling at the close of the month around $4.75 to 
$5.75, and up to $6 for choice cows in odd lots. Feeder steers 
were selling largely at $7 to $8 early in the month, and were 
bringing around $7.50 to $8.25 at the close, with choice-quality 
light kinds at $8.75 to $9.25. Choice stock calves sold up to 
$10.15 late in the month. i 

Receipts of cattle have not been so heavy as last year, 
due partly to the fact that growers are inclined to hold some 
of their stuff, and also to the absence of storms in the range 
country. The first heavy storms are expected to result in a 





HEREFORD BULLS 


One carload Registered Hereford 
Bulls, fifteen to twenty months old. 
Breeding equal to the best. The 
right type to improve your cow herd 
or sire the top grade of feeders. 
Unpampered; no grain; raised on 
pasture and hay. They are ready to 
go on any western range and do the 
owner a lot of good. Will be priced 
so you can afford to buy them. 


The Myers Land and Live Stock Co. 


Please address Chas. A. Myers, Evanston, Wyo. 
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We have a few carloads of our choice bulls 
for sale at attractive prices 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 
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more liberal supply, although the trade is not looking for any 
abnormal receipts. Beet-harvesting is practically completed 
in the sugar-beet districts, and the ranchers and feeders are 
now ready to take care of their feeder cattle. Many hesitate 
to purchase at present prices. It is doubtful, however, say 
traders on the market, whether they will be able to get stock 
any cheaper than at the present time. In fact, many look for 
firmer markets as the season advances. : 


Hogs.—Hog trade continues active, with prices fluctuating 
considerably from week to week, but the market is generally 
about steady with a month ago. Good-quality fat hogs were 
selling up to $9.25 at the beginning of October. Prices ad- 
vanced steadily until about the middle of October, when top 
hogs were selling at $10.20. Declines, however, brought best 
hogs to around $9 on the closing session. Since that time the 
market has advanced slightly, with a top of $9.25 on Novem- 
ber 3. 

The hog market apparently is in strong position. The pre- 
dicted decline, which frequently occurs when the rush of new- 
corn hogs appears, failed to materialize this year. Every 
decline in the market is followed by a more limited supply, 
which, in turn, results in a strengthening of values. The 
demand on this market is strong for all classes of good hogs, 
and the offering from day to day is taken readily. 


Sheep.—Sheep supply at Denver for October was less than 
half of that of the same month a year ago. Just where the 
lambs have gone is a puzzle to the trade. That the big supply 
predicted early in the season has not materialized on the mar- 
kets, however, is a well-known fact. Many growers are finish- 
ing out their own lambs at home, and this has resulted in a 


Herd Bulls Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 





GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 


We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








shrinkage of supplies on the markets, which has, in turn, 
resulted in improved prices. 

Good fat lambs were selling around $7 to $7.25 early in 
October; at the close of the month the best kinds were bring- 
ing up to $7.50, and since that time have been selling as high 
as $7.60. Feeder lambs that were bringing from $5.50 to $6 
early in October were selling around $6.50 to $7.05 at the 
close of the month, and on up to $7.60 on Monday, November 
3. Fat ewes were bringing from $2 to $2.25 early in October; 
at the close of the month the same grades were selling around 
$3 to $3.50. 

The demand for feeder lambs is strong at the present 
time, and everything offered on the Denver market is meeting 
with ready outlet. The supply is far short of expectations. 
while the inquiry is very good. Many feeders who had not 
intended to feed are now making inquiry for feeder lambs, 
and indications are that the number fed in the northern Colo- 
rado feeding districts will be somewhat larger than had been 
anticipated early in the season. 


Horses.—Horse trade was fairly active during the month, 
although supplies were light. Prices held generally steady 
throughout, and practically all stock offered for sale here was 
moved to fairly good advantage. Good-quality heavy draft 
horses are selling around $100 to $150 a head, with good big 
work mules bringing about the same prices. Farm chunks are 
selling from $60 to $85 a head, with medium-quality mules 
bringing from $50 to $75 a head. Lighter-weight horses are 
moving at $25 to $50 each. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
November 3, 1930, compared with October 1, 1930, and Novem- 
ber 1, 1929: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: 


Nov. 3, 1930 Oct. 1,1930 Nov. 1,1929 

Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................ $10.50-12.50 $10.75-12.50 $15.00-15.50 

GG eet mente 8.75-11.25 9.00-11.00  12.75-15.00 

Choice (1,100 Ibs. down) .................... 12.25-18.25 11.75-13.00 15.25-16.00 

NOON scialacttcncccaspacicapnietncdaitaaictn tind setsveaoane 10.00-12.25 10.50-12.50 13.00-15.25 

Medium (800 Ibs. up) .~........--....2.-......+ 8.00-10.25 8.25-10.25 10.75-13.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Good to Choice  .......2........--.cc-0000--+-----eeees 11.00-18.50  11.00-13.00 13.25-16.00 
HEIFERS: 

Ce ih NN 8 aii cassis ieee 8.50-12.50  10.25-12.50 9.00-15.25 
COWS: 

en ts Gee ii ae ee 5.00- 7.50 5.25- 8.00 7.75-10.25 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: ; 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 7.00- 9.00 7.25- 9.00 9.75-11.25 

Common to Medium  ......2..........-eee 5.00- 7.00 5.25- 7.25 7.75- 9.75 

Good to Choice (800 lbs. down).......... 7.25- 9.00 7.25- 9.00 9.75-11.50 

Common to Medium ..........2..........:2-000 5.00- 7.25 5.25< 7.25 7.25 10.00 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).... 9.10- 9.25 9.50- 9.90 9.00- 9.40 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down).... 6.50- 8.75 6.00- 8.25 10.75-12.85 


NO CHEAP HOGS IN SIGHT 
J. E. P. 


HEAP HOGS DO NOT COME WITHIN THE RANGE 
C of probability during the coming winter. Statistics indi- 
cate reduced numerical production, and a short corn crop 
never fills the lard kettle to the overflow stage. In a statis- 
tical sense, the stage is set for a period of at least remunera- 
tive prices, measured by feed cost. A $9 to $9.50 Chicago 
market during the period of heavy receipts is the prospect. 
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Late in October it was necessary to defer energetic prosecution 
of a seasonal bear campaign, packers bidding close to shipper 
prices. Hogs have shown a cutting profit right along, and 
should be good property at the basis suggested. A favorable 
statistical situation is buttressed by light lard stocks, and 
the lightest carry-over of cured and frozen meats in several 
years. Even the packer is in a decidedly better strategic posi- 
tion than a year ago, when he was loaded to the guards with 
product of all kinds, on which he could not realize inventory 
cost. 

Other meats are not cheap, so far as consumers are con- 
cerned—not even lamb; and pork has the reputation of being 
the “poor man’s meat.” Cold weather will insure heavy con- 
sumption, and, with hogs reaching the market at deficient 
weight, tonnage, if not numbers, will be lacking. The “dollar 
corn” illusion has vanished, and, at current cost of both coarse 
grains and wheat, hogs are able to pay well for their board. 


LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five mar- 
kets for the month of September, 1930, compared with Septem- 


ber, 1929, and for the nine months ending September, 1930 and 
1929: 








RECEIPTS 
September ae 
1930 | 1929 1930 1929 
Cattle*® 51 ...:.:! 1,511,563 | 1,572,368 | 9,739,840 | 10,040,849 
Canes: 5. 596,167 531,249 4,617,057 4,494,476 
Fe iadcncicstanientil 2,799,215 3,088,535 | 29,891,917 | 32,206,102 
Sheep............... 3,580,385 ' 3,354,977 | 21,110,172 | 18,904,718 








TOTAL SHIPMENTS 








September Nine le 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
Cattie® ..:.5.....: 702,456 720,817 4,044,078 | 4,187,179 
CRINOR sec occccmee: 245,430 167,143 1,451,417 | 1,303,705 
ee 1,090,352 1,128,257 | 11,678,390 | 11,927,956 
Sheep............... 2,015,909 | 1,970,717 | 9,752,688 | 9,237,117 





STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 





September Nine ——— 

1930 1929 1930 1929 
CORE tii 368,389 394,241 1,645,919 1,899,782 
CORVOG.. cc.358! 75,278 28,693 280,185 182,529 
| an = 38,014 39,724 399,847 466,783 
Sia iitnincent 907,433 1,027,435 | 2,396,089 2,975,618 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 






Nine Months Ending 
September September 






1930 1929 









CI oisccicovnss 729,361 756,591 | 5,509,692 | 5,657,796 
Calves.............. 355,009 360,745 | 3,173,407 | 3,197,498 
| 1,703,176 | 1,944,257 | 18,205,840 | 20,243,164 
Sheep............... 1,479,429 | 1,300,968 | 11,266,568 | 9,562,586 


*Exclusive of calves. fIncluding stockers and feeders. 
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ABUNDANCE OF LAMBS KEEPS PRICES DOWN 
J. E. P. 


HAT HAS BECOME OF THE “RAISE MORE 

Sheep” slogan, sounded so lustily by the advisory 
chorus during the period of high prices? Agrarians have been 
surfeited with admonition from incompetent sources for many 
years. What these false prophets did to the sheep industry 
needs no survey. Live-mutton trade has been demoralized all 
summer, and does not face a roseate winter prospect. 


Toward the end of October a pent-up army of native 
lambs descended on the market, creating a chaotic condition. 
At Chicago, fat native lambs sold at $7 to $7.25, and down at 
Jersey City $8 was out on the limb. Conditions may not be 
without precedent, as some of the reportorial talent insisted, 
but were bad enough. At intervals a dollar spurt was 
recorded, but it merely presaged another bottom. Native lambs 
had been held back by the hundred thousand to give westerns 
the right-of-way, and when, for a few hours, the common 
price went to $9 per cwt. they were put on the cars, creating 
a disposal problem. Meanwhile a heavy movement from pas- 
ture to feed-lot has been in progress, so that there is scant 
prospect of relief from lamb plenitude for months. Demorali- 
zation did not extend to feeder trade, which actually advanced, 
while the fat market was in a state of collapse. 

Just what the winter supply of fat lambs will be, the 
most astute statistician who affixes his John Hancock to the 
pay-roll cannot even guess. All the information the statis- 
ticians have concerns the movement through market gateways, 
which is accessible to all. The other, or by-pass, movement is 
in the sphere of conjecture. Another uncertainty is the num- 
ber of held-back lambs in the West that may be on tap for 
cooler replenishment later in the winter. Colorado and 


FOR SALE IN CARLOAD LOTS 


Registered 


HEREFORD 
Two-Year-Old Bulls 


BRED FOR THE RANGE 


J. M. Carey & Brother 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Established 1872 


Incorperated 1908 


BRAHMAN BULLS 


Now is the time to obtain that Brahman bull calf, registered 
under the rules of the American Brahman Breeders’ Association. 
For information and prices address 


SARTWELLE BROS., 216 West Bidg., Houston, Texas 











Nebraska will be short of last winter’s output, but commercial 
feed-lots are full to the repletion stage, and may be replen- 
ished. All this stock is pressing on the market, or will be the 
moment it is decently fit for the butcher. As fat lamb is not 
popular even now, there will be no disposition to nurse the 
market by running into long feeds. At new cost, thin lambs 
should represent safe investment, but western “come-backs” 
reaching market late in October actually showed loss. 


An unprecedented quantity of lamb is going into the 
capacious American stomach daily, but, at that, per-capita 
consumption is limited. One of the major packing concerns 
tried an experiment at Omaha, putting on a bargain sale of 
lamb, with the result that thirty-five additional carcasses were 
disposed of. The fact is that, with rare exceptions, the 
dressed-lamb market has groaned under its load, a creation of 
the “grow-more-sheep” enthusiasts, for months past, necessi- 
tating a series of bargain sales. A few will eat lamb regard- 
less of price; another element will buy it at a lower price; but 
the great majority will not give it a place in its dietary. 
Obviously the lamb-growers’ problem is distribution rather 
than production. At the Lander, Wyoming, sheep meeting in 
1927 I was given the ha-ha for suggesting an overdosed and 
possibly 10-cent lamb market; but that did not turn out to be 
false prophecy. 

Present indications are that cooler repletion will be easy 
this side of March, if not April. The tail end of a huge native 
crop has yet to be cleaned up, and, while the movement to 
feed-lots was late, the return movement will not be seriously 
retarded. Broad demand marked up feeding-lamb prices late 
in October to the highest level of the season, while fat kinds 
reacted to the lowest, and, while cost to feeders was lower 
than in many years past, there is no assurance of profit, as 
the gain will not realize big money, and therein lies the velvet. 

Another big lamb crop is on the horizon, as neither west- 
ern nor native ewes have been marketed in considerable num- 
bers. A $2 or $38 trade in fat ewes held natives out, and west- 
ern growers were not in humor to put aged stock on the cars 





INVESTMENT vs. EXPENSE 


Build a chute that represents an investment in clean 
branding and perfect dehorning. Build a Yokum 
chute. it holds the animal firmly; operates alike on 
animals large and small. Hundreds in use. Built to 
last. Not an expense—the Yokum chute is an invest- 
ment. 





Plans and Specifications, $25 
Write to 


J.C. YOKUM, Designer and Builder 


808 Eleventh Street, Oakland, California 
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with no certainty that net returns would pay freight bills 
plus incidental marketing costs. A hard winter, with resultant 
heavy mortality, would reduce lamb percentages while increas- 
ing pelt piles; but, in any event, 1931 lamb production will be 
ample. Sheepmen are pegging away, however, taking the 
situation philosophically. 

Armour cut a swath in the lamb market on the last round 
in October, buying whole strings of western lambs straight 
around $7, sorting off the fat end, and sending the residue to 
feed-lots near Chicago for a finish. Swift and Armour are in 
the same game—for what purpose can only be conjectured, as 
they cannot put on gains for less money than commercial 
feeders, while farmer feeders can cut cost lower than either. 
One theory is that packers expect the winter lamb market to 
rule considerably higher, and are taking advantage of cheap 
feeding stock. Another is that, by accumulating a reserve, 
they will improve their strategic position at the market, as 
their stuff will be handy, and can be ordered in overnight to 
meet a supply gap or check sharp advances. Whatever their 
purpose may be, they are feeding on an extensive scale, which 
would not happen if they expected a bad winter market. 


WOOL TRADE REMAINS AT LOW EBB 


J. E. P. 


OOL, LIKE WHEAT AND SECURITIES, HAS PER- 

sistently discredited its prophets. Nothing has hap- 
pened recently to give credence to the “bunk” so profusely on 
tap for six months past. The market has been variously 
described as “weak” or “waiting,” but, from the standpoint 
of the holder, it has done no good in emphatic manner. Whis- 
tling to maintain courage is the chronic attitude of traders. 
The outstanding fact is that wool is plentiful the world over, 
and that an unsatisfactory international situation dominates 
the domestic market. Consolation may be derived from the 
recognized fact that stocks of manufactured clothing and 
woven fabrics are light, but this does not seem to move wool 
in considerable quantities. European conditions, especially in 
Germany, are unsatisfactory, with no immediate prospect of 
improvement. The cross-bred situation is less promising than 
the Merino, which is nothing to brag about. At London, fine 
tops have dropped to a level below that of 1914, which would 
not have been considered possible six months back. Naturally 
this has not injected confidence or stimulated investment. 


The next series of London sales will begin on November 
25, and what it has in store is causing anxiety on this side. 
October London sales registered declines of 10 to 15 per cent 
on unscoured Merinos; cross-breds were 15 to 20 per cent 
lower. Even at that, much wool was withdrawn. Australian 
values have exhibited the same downward tendency, although 
opinion that bottom has been reached is plentifully on tap. 
The trouble is that when one bottom is reached another is 
immediately sounded. 

The recent foreign situation has impaired hope of early 
price improvement in the domestic market. Of course, there 
is a limit to depreciation, so that a turn in the road is inevi- 
table. It is possible that present prices are too low and that 
November sales at London will show a favorable reaction, but 
it is also possible that until the peak of the selling movement 
in the Southern Hemisphere has been passed further declines 
may be registered. The bulk of the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian offering comes on the market during December and 
January, constituting a strain on prices, even when selling 
conditions are favorable. The present slump began during 
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that period last season.. To meet the emergency, Australia 
held back wool, disastrously, as the accumulation was against 
the price later on. Consequently it is doubtful if the experi- 
ment will be repeated. 

A time will come when weavers and handlers of fabrics 
will conclude that a bargain sale is on, and spend their money 
more freely; but that time has not arrived. 

A bad foreign situation has been reflected in domestic 
conditions. American prices are, however, low enough to dis- 
courage importations, but there is probability that some Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand medium wools may _ undersell 
American wool even with the 34-cent duty. Fine wool is also 
dangerously near the importing point, especially when higher 
values of’ foreign wool, due to skirting, are reckoned with. 

Domestic wool consumption continues far below normal, 
with no present indication of early expansion. Consumption at 
present is so low that domestic supply is furnishing most of the 
wool going to the loom, except coarse grades used for floor 
coverings, creating a situation that makes it difficult to keep 
the tariff effective. 

Optimism is plentifully on tap. It is more logical now 
than before the recent decline; yet it is received with ill-dis- 
guised skepticism. The oracles promise definitely higher prices 
during the next six to nine months, which is tantamount to the 
admonition: “Live, old horse, and you'll get grass!” Cer- 
tainly none of the trade mollahs foresaw what has happened 
lately. A recent Boston emission is so glowingly optimistic as 
to suggest the effect of a dose of hashish. It says that, with 

Australian prices 25 per cent below production cost, production 
must diminish, that lower prices stimulate consumption, and so 
on ad infinitum, if not ad nauseam. 

Meanwhile the whole wool market, from Kansas to Kam- 
chatka, is in a bad way. Eventually the turn will be reached; 
just when is the problem. Certainly the Bostonese can throw 
no light on the puzzle. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on October 31, as compared with 
October 1, 1930, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) : Oct. 29,1930 Oct. 1, 1939 


CIN saccade chatSicictasccccevnncennntaciccanicciieseninatinspicteaniesonspuccanaibladid $16.00-18.00 $16.00-17.50 

SI ar aici arava nacepcincanonekepidatiiinaacteacehadanniettaensuniuidiiaheassiatlipelind 15.00-16.50  15.00-16.00 
STEERS (550-700 Ibs. ): 

CO aticsceh cahiertcatcnecccccecicicoushcciseanceeaaneeasmanialamemaak. tee eee 

CRI acacia cise csncendss cdc cada be senegal 15.00-17.50  15.00-17.50 
YEARLING STEERS: 

CORN  scsccsiccsnhcdsintcinsidisscaisncsiteanseestaidetabenssslecosdicaatmcmusceuiase EE. aa 

CI acciasas cca sn sinc Sjewssitasainaceepctninscdeenlntapdicciieenintids EOC Ae 
COWS: 

COO sian Scie tses iscsi tbe casbidahiteinacancbatinbctna iacaumocasacibn 10.00-12.00 11.00-12.00 
VEALERS: 

NIN chet cccsis ha eceseccendcnkshSecks aasairuetansecdimoncageabauiisesaibn ont 16.00-19.00  20.00-22.00 

I iain et ceccnspcictinsein aacsnneagals ecaabemanmineai . 15.00-17.00 17.00-20.00 


FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 
LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : 


CE ec sinsstscchatintatonceciionticnseartaamncsaabaaiebitinaeabiminanstiat $15.50-17.00 $15.00-17.00 

IN caso ics sa sasicnpn tag tbanaaecseretebeadiaeadoh aaeaaaaesa 15.00-16.00 13.00-16.00 
EWES 

II Scie aaiaesteiap ang iicnchpoennendeiaiomasinein iaarasieaineanna seni 7.00- 8.00 8.00-10.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


LOINS 
SG Te ORE scciisiciiccienccctechnamoniteniedeainte $19.00-21.00 $22.00-24.00 
RE Ti | IIE ses ccisccia dnccecioenchace tpi acaian escent 19.00-21.00  21.00-23.00 
RAT Te iis eal eee ineeonnocnen 18.00-21.00  19.00-22.00 


SOE TB, CORREO asics cic eee 17.00-18.00 15.00-16.00 
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HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on October 1, 1930, as compared 
with October 1, 1929, and average holdings on that date for the 
last five years (in pounds): 








Commodity Oct. 1, 1930 Oct. 1, 1929 pheno 
ae ace ae  aiieaemanadt 

Frozen beef.................... 43,569,000 | 38,996,000 | 25,187,000 
Cured beef* cantoniiatileedacaeen 16,566,000 17,438,000 18,113,000 
Lamb and mutton......... 4,298,000 4,113,000 2,313,000 
Frozen pork................... 92,239,000 | 119,204,000 | 96,387,000 
Dry salt pork*............... 71,203,000 | 139,256,000 | 135,549,000 
Pickled pork*................ 284,131,000 | 342,038,000 | 309,279,000 
Miscellaneous................ 80,698,000 | 71,511,000 | 57,631,000 

ies te 592,704,000 | 732,556,000 | 644,459,000 
i ais 59,530,000 | 153,690,000 | 115,188,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


HIDE MARKET LIFELESS 


J. E. P. 


RIFTING AIMLESSLY, THE HIDE MARKET IS 

anything but promising. Tanners are holding off, the 
leather market is in a state of coma, and the shoe industry 
refuses to come to life. American buyers show little interest 
in the frigorific markets, but Europe is buying in South 
America when given concessions. Leather is dull, and not 
expected to pick up while hides continue weak. There is scant 
prospect of improvement, or even stability, until seasonal 
quality impairment exerts an influence. 


Queensland Buys American Slaughter-House 


The purchase by the government of Queensland of the 
meat-works of the Swift Australian Company at Brisbane, at 
a price of about $2,380,000, has been announced. The abattoirs 
will be managed by an independent board, which will do all the 
killing both for the local trade and for the Brisbane packing 
companies, including the American packer engaged in the 
export beef trade. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


OR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER SHIPMENT THE 

price of cottonseed cake and meal, f.o.b, Texas points, is 
$30 per ton. On November 1 hay prices at Kansas City were: 
Alfalfa—No. 1 extra leafy, $26 to $28; No. 2 extra leafy, 
$24.50 to $25.50; No. 1, $23 to $24; No. 2 leafy, $21 to $22.50; 
No. 2, $18 to $20.50; No. 3 leafy, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 3, 
$12.50 to $16; sample, $7 to $12; prairie—No. 1, $14 to $15; 
No. 2, $12 to $13.50; No. 3, $8 to $11.50; sample, $5 to $7.50; 
timothy—No. 1, $15.50 to $17; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, 
$13 to $14; sample, $10.50 to $12.50; timothy-clover, mixed— 
No. 1, $15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15; No. 3, $12 to $14. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Mexico Removes Cattle Export Tax" 
The president of Mexico has announced that the export 
tax on cattle going into the United States has been discon- 
tinued. 


Russia Buys More Farming Machinery 


Orders to the value of $40,500,000 for agricultural 
machinery, including tractors, have been placed in the United 
States by the commercial agency of the Soviet government 
during the past few months, for use on the collective and state 
farms of the Russian republic. 


Canada Again Exporting Cattle to England 


The first consignment of Canadian cattle to leave for 
England since 1927 was shipped from the port of Montreal in 
August. As a special inducement to encourage exportation, 
carriers had reduced freight rates, making it possible to deliver 
a 1,200-pound steer from Toronto to the English port of desti- 
nation at a cost of $31, including all charges; whereas total 
expenses, including the new tariff duty, if the same animal 
were exported from eastern Canada to the United States, would 
be $49.50. If returns on this lot are satisfactory, it is expected 
that 10,000 head will be shipped before the close of the St. 
Lawrence season in November. 


Se. _ 3f TEXAS STAR 


Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 
Branch Office Denver District 
GEO. F. GISH 


Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, Denver, Colo. 
Telephone, TAbor 4158 
Get OUR Prices 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— 

Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 
and tags. Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1613 Pearlstone St., 
Dallas, Texas. 




















TRADE REVIEW 


SEPTEMBER’S FOREIGN TRADE 


OTH EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 

during September showed a slight increase over the pre- 
vious two or three months, but still fell far below last year’s 
totals. Preliminary figures, with comparisons for 1929, were 
as below: 


} 





Nine Months Ending 
September 












1930 1929 1930 


$318.000,000 | $437,163,000 |$2,958,509,000 $3,843.676,000 
227,000,000 851,304,000 | 2,401,838,000 | 3,360,017,000 


$ 91,000.000 | $ 85,859,000 |$ 556,671,000 |¢ 483,659,000 












Excess of exports. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANIMAL 

fats from the United States for the month of September 
and the nine months ending September, 1930, as compared 
with the corresponding periods of the previous year, were as 
below (in pounds) : 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


Nine Months Ending 





September 





September 
1930 1929 1930 1929 
eT Tra 198,754 178,953 2,267,008 2,229,559 
Beef, pickled...... 1,539,095 865,269 10,542,805 8,646,636 
Beef, canned....... 55,635 214,577 1,381,148 1,974,188 
SPRIND csscesosccsciaeniossindels 5,949,486 7,829,288 42,283,934 53,130,580 


DIR ipecpincistinseend 7,742,920 | 9,088,087 | 56,474,895 | 65,980,963 


PORK PRODUCTS 









Nine Months Ending 
September September 


1929 1930 1929 


857,470 12,699,363 8,685,916 
3,901,564 25,442,851 $3,753,425 
10,288,015 77,841,261 | 107,130,306 
302,484 3,541,868 4,592,781 


286,626 
2,691,041 
4,972,940 
212,302 





Obs CONOR... 5 ccd 
Pork, pickled 
IE colitis nieces eivabad 
Cumberland sides............... 








Hams and shoulders.......... 6,432,102 8,477,776 98,903,906 99,604,025 
Wiltshire sides 4,174 356,391 3,614,450 3,902,033 
Sausage, canned eed 138,796 182,120 1,123,708 1,678,274 

iaaiiencnanccatinse ...| 37,416.803 58,339,212 | 518,424,511 | 595,320,112 






203,314 






Lard compounds. 218,868 1,729,287 2,686,252 





Neutral lard.....................|_ 1,076,717 1,397,402 | 10,697,909 | 14,763,791 
Totals....ueceea-of 58,434,815 | 84,321,302 | 749,019,114 | 972,116,915 





Europe Reduces Beef Imports 


Importations of beef have been reduced considerably dur- 
ing recent years by the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many, although they are still greater than before the war. 
Estimated per-capita beef consumption in the United Kingdom 
has declined from 65 pounds in 1925 to 60 pounds in 1929, and 
in France from 50 to 43 pounds. On the other hand, consump- 
tion of mutton in the United Kingdom has increased from 22 
to 27 pounds in the same period. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, October 16, 1930. 


HE INCREASED UNITED STATES TARIFF HAVING 

practically shut the door of the Canadian beef producers’ 
nearest market, the Dominion government is now turning to 
the United Kingdom to absorb her surplus. Approximately 
15,000 head are to be shipped during the next few months, and 
arrangements have already been made to increase the number 
of ships fitted for the ocean transport of live cattle from two 
(which is all there are at present) to seven. The cost of 
transport from Calgary to England is actually said to be less 
than from Calgary to Chicago. One or two shipments have 
already been made, but none of the meat has yet come as far 
south as London, practically all of it having been cleared in 
the populous industrial districts of the north, surrounding the 
port of landing. 


Under an arrangement made by the Canadian govern- 
ment, the cattle are being brought from the western provinces 
to eastern Canada, and there finished on wheat, supplied by 
the pools, before being exported. Similar methods are to be 
adopted with feeder lambs, and, though our market has had 
overplentiful supplies of this class of meat during the pres- 
ent season, Argentine and New Zealand producers will thus 
find a third competitor in the market next year. Shipments 
of lamb, however, are not likely to be so influential as the beef 
exports, which will materially affect chilled and frozen beef 
products. 


There are a number of questions at present prominently 
before the retail section of the meat trade of Great Britain, 
which form interesting sidelights on the state of the trade 
and current tendencies in meat supply. It may be said, in 
the first place, that there are some 40,000 retail meat shops 
in Great Britain, and that this important interest is very 
strongly organized and protected against aggression from out- 
side by two national traders’ federations—English and Scot- 
tish. Some people go so far as to say that those bodies are 
habitually against reform and progress. The English butcher’s 
characteristically hostile attitude toward further abattoir 
extension is largely responsible for this reputation, and his 
success in disproving official allegations of undue profit-mak- 
ing, made at intervals by consumers’ councils and other 
kindred institutions, is now proverbial. 


The meat-retailers of Great Britain, assembled recently 
in biannual conference at Buxton, passed resolutions hostile to 
(1) the new system of packaged meat marketing, (2) the new 
government meat-grading and marketing system, and (3) the 
proposal in a government parliamentary bill for the super- 
session of the present multifarious live-stock markets by cen- 
tralized stock markets. These three questions rather 
eloquently indicate where the shoe is pinching in the matter 
of meat-trade evolution in Great Britain. One may remark 
briefly on each of these three points seriatim. 


The above-mentioned butchers’ conference referred to the 
new packaged-meat marketing system as “the carton meat 
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menace.” A committee was appointed to watch the develop- 
ment closely, although a suggestion of boycott was turned 
down. The enduring fear of the British meat-retailers is that 
the advent of packaged meats: means the loss of their 
monopoly as meat-sellers. Their stout resistance can be 
counted upon, but it may be a flank attack. Directly the big 
meat companies or others decide to start the popular sale of 
packaged meats, they can, of course, approach the retail pro- 
vision trade to act as sellers, as well as butchers’ shops. Hence 
the attack from the latter party must be indirect. Mean- 
while, the big meat companies are delaying their start of the 
retailing of packaged meats in advance of assuring themselves 
that public opinion will not be adverse to the idea. Such 
delay is undoubtedly a safety measure, until the feeling of the 
desirability of the innovation on grounds of hygiene is suffi- 
ciently developed among the public. This will, doubtless, 
eventuate before long. One of the most celebrated of Britain’s 
pathologists, Sir Leonard Hill, M.D., who is president of the 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association, recently said that the mar- 
keting of meats under cellophane covering seemed to fulfil at 
last just what hygienists everywhere had been awaiting in 
meat foods. The English butcher will not hasten this reform, 
but his very evident fear of it indicates his premonition of its 
eventual universality. 

Concerning government meat-grading and marketing, the 
strictures concerning it are probably fairly correct. It has 
failed to improve prices to any appreciable extent for the 
farmer. The retailers complain that the actual grading works 
out unsatisfactorily. Lastly, the innovation has failed to 
inspire any enthusiasm on the part of the English housewife, 
despite an expensive campaign of advertising which the 
Empire Marketing Board has waged in its behalf. In one 
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district a retailers’ boycott of graded meat was organized, and 
generally it is felt that the practice will in time fall into 
desuetude. 

The trend of evolution in meat-marketing finds the 
retailer a resistant force at every point; yet the hand of change 
is slowly working. The more centralized killing at new model 
abattoirs—notably: at Sheffield and later at Liverpool—is 
bound to be accompanied by the extinction of the smaller and 
more irregular live-stock market. It is probable that in time 
centralized killing and by-products exploitation will be prac- 
ticed in appropriate areas. This induces the thought that 
when the more revolutionary method of packaged-meat mar- 
keting fully arrives in Great Britain, as it most assuredly will, 
these central meat-exploiting depots may as well prove the 
foundation of the package merchandizing as any export meat- 
works operating the system overseas. By the time the great 
problems standing in the way at the outset have been prop- 
erly solved, the meat trade in Great Britain will have realized 
its capability to share in the new traffic. Once the English 
butcher sees that modern hygiene approves frozen packaged 
meats, and that a new and more profitable butcher’s shop is 
to be built out of the new method, he will try to take a hand 
in the game. 

The English trade has been interested to hear that, pend- 
ing the arrival of frozen packaged meats in America, one 
leading chain-store concern has stolen a march on the business 
by retailing fresh packaged meats, and the lesson will be 
learned from this. In England there is only one system of 
rapid-freezing being experimented with at the present time. 
This is the “Zarotschenzeff process,” by which the cold is con- 
veyed with great speed, through the medium of brine spray, 
to meat wrapped in cellophane, cartoned in light paraffin- 
waxed paper boxes, and placed on trays in the freezing cham- 
ber. This cold brine instantaneously conveys the cold at a 
temperature of —3 degrees Fahrenheit, which will fully treat a 
steak one and one-half inches thick in forty minutes. The pro- 
cess is in an advanced stage of experimentation, and already 


a number of plants have been ordered and installed for sundry 
users. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Brazilian Meat Production in 1929 


During the calendar year 1929, 537,716 head of cattle, 
129,523 swine, 4,864 sheep, and 4,345 goats were slaughtered 
by packing-houses in Brazil. 


Stock Slaughtered in New Zealand 


During the year ended March 31, 1930, the following num- 
bers of live stock were slaughtered in New Zealand: cattle, 
362,968; calves, 440,374; sheep, 3,420,282; lambs, 6,594,635; 
and swine, 485,907. 


Poland Increases Tariff on Meats 


A decree has been issued by the Polish government increas- 
ing import duties on “fresh fat backs” from 40 to 80 zlotys per 
100 kilos (from about 2 to 4 cents a pound), on “smoked fat 


backs” from 60 to 120 zlotys, and on lard from 50 to 100 
zlotys. 


St. Lawrence Waterway Considered by Canadian Government 


Before leaving for the Empire Conference in London 
recently, Premier Bennett, of Canada, gave consideration to 
the proposal of the United States government that the two 
countries resume negotiations on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
deep waterway project. 
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RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK CONDITIONS 


° Highland Country, Texas 


MarFA, TEX., October 1, 1930. 

Highland cattle are in fine condition at this writing. 
Most of our cattle are fat. We have had some good rains dur- 
ing the summer, which kept cattle in good shape. We do need 
rain to make winter and spring grazing. 

Highland yearlings took first at the Indiana State Fair, 
selling for $12.90. Hudson & Wright, of Carrolton, Missouri, 
sold two loads of Highland yearlings recently on the Chicago 
market. These steers weighed 984 pounds and sold for $12.75. 
They weighed 340 pounds when they were purchased last fall. 
Highlands top the market when they go to market as fat 
oe. Dr. A. J. HOFFMAN, 

Secretary, Highland Hereford 
Breeders’ Association. 


* * * 


Southeastern Texas 


GBOVETON, TEX., October 2, 1930. 
Conditions are bad in this section. The grain crops are 
short, the cotton crop is fair, but prices are low. 
Range is in fine shape, and cattle are fat. There is no 
stress, except that a few two-way calves have been sold and 
butchered pretty close this year and last. 


J. S. Evans. 


New Mexico 


SALT LAKE, N. M., October 3, 1930. 
Our country is dry in a general way—very spotted. Our 
cattle are in good flesh, and I think we shall get through the 
winter, if it is a normal one. But if we have a hard winter 
and late spring, that will mean a heavy loss to us all. 


JOHN T. Cox. 


%* a tk 
Colorado 


Rocky Forp, Coio., October 3, 1930. 

Crops and pastures were never better, but we do not have 
enough live stock. Money is hard to get; 10 per cent interest 
is too much for farmers or stockmen to pay. Taxes are eat- 
ing up the country. There are too many high-salaried people. 
Everybody lives from the soil—every living creature on the 
face of the earth. Therefore the farmer pays all the bills 
from every source—city, town, or country. 


W. L. CALDWELL. 


“THE PRODUCER is the best stock paper published.”—J. C. 
ForNnI, El Dorado, Cal. 


“TI think THE PRODUCER is a very valuable paper for any 
stockman.’”—H. L. ALLRED, Roosevelt, Utah. 


“I think THE PRODUCER is one of the best stock papers 
published.”—Dr. C. D. MarsH, Washington, D. C. 


“Every stockman ought to subscribe for THE PRODUCER. 
It surely is one of the best stock information sources in the 
country.”—C. J. SMITH, Powell, Wyo. 


“I enjoy your paper, and am taking it for the tenth year.” 
—EVAN W. HALL, assistant commissioner, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, Chicago, IIl. 
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EXTENT OF DROUGHT 


An idea of the extent and severity of 
the drought which visited the greater 
part of the United States during the 
past summer may be gathered from a 
table compiled by the Weather Bureau, 
showing the percentage of the normal 
rainfall in each state, by months, from 
January to September. 

For the six months March to August, 
inclusive, constituting the principal grow- 
ing season, forty of the forty-eight 
states had less than their normal amount 
of precipitation. One state (Kentucky) 
had only 47 per cent, seven (in the 
middle-Atlantic and middle-western sec- 
tions) had from 55 to 59, five (in the 
Middle West and South) from 60 to 69, 
eleven (in the East, South, and North 
Central divisions) from 71 to 78, seven 
(in a north-south line from Wisconsin to 
Texas) from 80 to 89, nine (New Eng- 
land, New York, New Mexico, and Cali- 
fornia) from 90 to 97, and eight (the 
western mountain-range states, Ne- 
braska, and Florida) from 103 up to 
135. The last figure was reached by 
fortunate Arizona. On the whole, con- 
ditions have been reversed this year, in 
that the normally arid regions have had 
the most abundant rainfall, while states 
with usually ample moisture have been 
parched. 

The average for all of the United 
States during the summer months was 
81 per cent of normal. 


LIVE-STOCK PROFIT OFFSETS 
CROP LOSSES 


The total income to farmers from farm 
production increased last year over 1928, 
a gain in receipts from live stock and 
live-stock products more than offsetting 
a decline in receipts from crops, the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics states. 

A gross income from farm production 
of about $11,851,000,000 for the calendar 
year 1929, compared with $11,741,000,000 
in 1928, with $11,616,000,000 in 1927, and 
with $11,480,000,000 in 1926, is estimated 
by the bureau. The gross income from 
crops last year is estimated at $5,603,- 
000,000, and the gross income from live 
stock and live-stock products at $6,249,- 
000,000. Crop income declined $73,000,- 
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000, as compared with 1928, but the gross 
income from live stock and live-stock 
products increased $183,000,000. 


RETURNS FROM PUREBRED AND 
NATIVE CALVES COMPARED 


Net returns from purebred and grade 
Aberdeen-Angus calves sired by a pure- 
bred bull were from two and one-half to 
six times greater than the profits from 
calves from native cows and native bulls, 
a three-year experiment conducted at 
Jonesboro, Arkansas, shows. Methods 
used, cost of feed for all lots of calves, 
and returns for each lot are explained in 
Technical Bulletin 203-T, “Beef Produc- 
tion from Purebred, Grade, and Native 
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Calves,” issued by the Department 
of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
Arkansas investigators. 

Calves from native cows made the low- 
est returns over feed costs, even though 
they were raised to weaning age at 
slightly less cost than those from pure- 
bred and grade cows. This is explained 
by the fact that purebred and grade 
calves graded higher than natives as 
feeders, as slaughter cattle, and as car- 
casses. Purebred calves graded highest 
in all classes, with but one exception, 
while native calves were from one to 
two grades below purebreds in every 
instance. 


WINTER RATIONS FOR STEERS 


To determine the relative value of 
alfalfa hay, western wheatgrass hay, 


_corn Silage, and oat straw as winter feed 


for steers, in the region comprising west- 
ern South Dakota, eastern Wyoming, and 
northwestern Nebraska, W. H. Black, 
senior animal] husbandman of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and O. R. Mathews, 
superintendent of the United States Dry- 
Land Station at Ardmore, South Dakota, 
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for the past five winters have been con- 
ducting feeding tests at the latter sta- 
tion. Grade Hereford yearlings were 
used. The feeding period was 168 days 
during two years, and 196 days during 
the other three years. The steers were 
divided into four lots. Lot 1 was fed a 
daily ration of 10 pounds of oat straw 
and 5 pounds of alfalfa hay; Lot 2, 15 
pounds of alfalfa hay; Lot 3, 30 pounds 
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of corn silage and 5 pounds of alfalfa 
hay; and Lot 4, 15 pounds of wheat- 
grass hay. 

Oat straw was found to be the most 
economical of all the feeds. A limited 
quantity of good-quality oat straw, fed 
with alfalfa hay, materially reduces 
wintering costs. However, as oat straw 
is merely a by-product of producing a 
crop of oats for grain, the amount of 
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straw is seldom large enough to form 
more than a part of the ration. 

Alfalfa and wheatgrass proved to be 
of about equal value. Slightly greater 
winter gains of alfalfa-fed steers are 
compensated for by greater summer 
gains of wheatgrass-fed steers. The be- 
lief that a specified quantity of wheat- 
grass will last longer than the same 
quantity of alfalfa is based on the fact 
that the steers consume -the latter feed 
with more appetite. 

High gains of silage-fed steers during 
the winter resulted in lower gains dur- 
ing the grazing period. Feed cost per 
pound of gain for the year on this lot 
was less than for the hay-fed lots. When 
the quantity of silage fed is small 
enough to keep the winter gain from 
being too high, silage is as economical 
a winter ration as hay. Silage-fed 
steers were usually in better condition 
than the other lots at the end of the 
grazing season. 

Results of the tests are described in 
a bulletin, “Wintering Steers in the 
North Central Great Plains Section,” 
issued by the Department of Agriculture. 


HORSES DYING FROM STRANGE 
DISEASE 


An ailment, diagnosed as enzootic en- 
cephalomyelitis, or Borna disease, has 
caused the death of about 200 horses in 
the San Joaquin Valley, we read in the 
Members’ Monthly Letter of the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. There is 
evidence of a decline in the number of 
fatalities as owners consult veterinary 
authorities. The disease is comparable to 
infantile paralysis among human beings. 


“Borna disease is not new to science. 
It was recognized as early as 1847 in the 
United States, and has appeared at vari- 
ous times in Europe. Mortality appears 
to be lower at present than in former 
outbreaks. Recoveries to date have 
ranged from 50 to 75 per cent in cases 
where veterinary treatment has been 
given.” 


FARM WAGES DECLINE 


Farm wages on October 1 were at the 
lowest level since January, 1923, be- 
cause of poor crop prospects, farm-prod- 
ucts price declines, and the fact that the 
supply of farm hands is more than 40 
per cent in excess of the demand, accord- - 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The bureau says that the exces- 
sive supply of farm hands “is a reflec- 
tion of the continuance of the present 
extensive business depression which has 
scattered unemployed industrial work- 
ers throughout agricultural sections in 
search of a livelihood. The supply is 
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in excess of the demand in all geograph- 
ical sections, ranging from an excess of 
24 per cent in the North Atlantic states 
to 49 per cent in the South Central 
states.” 


ST. JOHNSWORT ONLY 
SLIGHTLY TOXIC 


That St. Johnswort, long considered a 
plant poisonous to cattle and sheep, sel- 
dom causes death and is not likely to be 
a source of much loss to stockmen be- 
eause of its toxic properties, has been 
brought out in a series of feeding ex- 
periments carried on near Salina, Utah, 
by Dr. C. D. Marsh and A. B. Clawson, 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. De- 
tails of the investigations are given in 
Technical Bulletin 202-T, “Toxic Effects 
of St. Johnswort (Hypericum perfora- 
tum) on Cattle and Sheep.” 

The cattle and sheep used in the inves- 
tigations, which covered four years, were 
slightly affected by eating the plant 
mixed with hay. However, the poison- 
ous effects were not often pronounced, 
and then only after large feedings. 

In California and Oregon the plant is 
known as “Klamath weed,” and in the 
former state its abundance has been of 
concern to live-stock owners who de- 
pended on the ranges for late fall feed. 
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SLAUGHTER OF WILD HORSES 


Broncos to the number of 122,518 were 
slain in Oregon alone during the past 
year, or nearly one-half of all the horses 
killed in the United States for food pur- 
poses, according to Dr. W. H. Lytle, 
state veterinarian. This, however, is de- 
clared to be a mere scratch on the sur- 
face. Large bands of wild horses are 
still roaming the plateaus of southeast- 
ern Oregon, southwestern Idaho, and 
northern Nevada. 


SEVERAL KINDS OF MILK FROM 
ONE UDDER 


A cow does not give the same kind of 
milk from all quarters of her udder, says 
the Department of Agriculture. In fact. 
it has been found that each quarter works 
independently of the others. Tests in the 
dairy research laboratories show that milk 
from one quarter may differ greatly from 
that of another in volume, percentage oi 
butterfat, percentage of serum solids. acid 
concentration, reaction to alcohol, ease 
with which it is coagulated by heat, and 
abundance of bacteria contained. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Some interesting facts are brought to 
light as the Census Bureau releases are 
issued. Thus we find that in 1929, 1,232,- 
559 marriages were contracted in the 
United States, against 1,182,497 in 1928 
—a gain of 4.2 per cent. This is an 
average of 10.1 marriages to each 1,000 
of our population in 1929, and 9.9 in 
1928. Delaware had only 5.2 marriages 
per 1,000, while Nevada had 63.7. The 
record of the latter state is probably 
accounted for by the fact that a lot of 
people going to Reno for their divorces 
have new partners waiting at the hotel. 

Of divorces there were 201,475 in 1929, 
and 195,939 in 1928. This was an in- 
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Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 


806 THIRD STREET 





Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Gentlemen: Kindly find enclosed $12.10 check for 30 gallons 
of your medicated oil for your cattle currier. 

I think that it is just the thing we have been looking for. 
In fact, it has the old-style way of dipping skinned a country 
block. I hope to have a number of them later. 


L. M. McFARLAND. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co. 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 
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crease for the year of 2.8 per cent. In 
1929 there were 1.66 divorces per 1,000 
population, and 1.64 in 1928. The pro- 
portion of divorces to marriages was 1 
to 6.1 for the country as a whole, rang- 
ing from 1 to 2.3 in Nevada to 1 to 23.6 
in New York and 1 to 49 in the District 
of Columbia. In both marriages and 
divorces, the Sagebrush State thus holds 
the palm. 
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Bloodless Castrator 
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under the skin. Safe at any age or in any 
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Ilustrated pamphlet and prices free 
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Stock Breeders’ Supplies 
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STERLING TOBACCO POWDER 


Deworms entire flock of Sheep or Goats without 
handling stock. Mix with salt or feed. High 
Nicotine strength. 25 tbs. 2.00 — 100 ths. 4.00, 


Sterling Remedy Co 2625 Va., Louisville, Ky. 
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We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 
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RANGE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Range feed had improved somewhat 
during September in Montana, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and Idaho, according to the 
October report issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Fall and win- 
ter range-feed prospects were very good 
in western Nebraska, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, and Nevada. In western Kansas, 
Oregon, Wyoming except the northeast 
sections, Arizona, and California, range 
feeds were fairly good, with ample sup- 
plies of other feeds. In Montana, north- 
eastern Wyoming, and the western 
Dakotas the summer drought had cut 
down range and other feeds, so that local 
supplies would be short in some sec- 
tions. In Oklahoma and much of Texas, 
ranges and pastures were poor. West 
Texas had been very dry, but heavy 
rains early in October had relieved a 
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serious situation. Feed conditions had 
improved in east Texas during Septem- 
ber, and south Texas had considerable 
dry feed. New Mexico had some dry, 
short ranges in the east-central and 
southeast sections, which were improved 
by early October rains. Early wheat 
pastures were short in western Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Winter sheep 
ranges were good in southern and cen- 
tral Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho, 
but short in northwestern Colorado. 


CATTLE-FEEDING SITUATION 


Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
into the eleven Corn Belt states during 
the three months July to September this 
year point to a material reduction in the 
supply of grain-finished cattle to be mar- 
keted during the coming winter, in the 
opinion of government experts. The 
number of cattle and calves inspected 
through markets for shipment for the 
three months was about 25 per cent 
smaller than for the same months last 
year, and much the smallest in twelve 
years. 

Shipments into all the states in this 
area, except Nebraska, were smaller this 
year than last, the most marked de- 
creases being into the states where feed 
production was most seriously affected 
by the drought. Into the states east of 
the Mississippi, shipments were 40 per 
cent smaller than last year, while into 
the states west of the river they were 
only 16 per cent smaller. 


LAMB-FEEDING SITUATION 


Developments in the lamb-feeding sit- 
uation to the first of October were too 
uncertain to give dependable indications 
as to the probable volume of lamb-feed- 
ing this fall and coming winter, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. The movement of feeding lambs 
into the Corn Belt states to the end of 
September was small, and there had 
been few contracts made for lambs to 
go into northern Colorado and western 
Nebraska. On the other hand, there was 
a well-organized movement to increase 
lamb-feeding in some of the western 
states where supplies of feed grains and 
hay were relatively large and low-priced. 
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THE SPICE-BOX 


Acted Promptly.—“Yes, I heard a noise 
and got up. And there, under the bed, 
I saw a man’s leg.” 

“Good heavens! The burglar’s?” 

“No, my husband’s. He’d heard the 
noise, too.” —Pathfinder. 


In Central America—Officer—‘Flag of 
truce, Excellency.” 

His Excellency—“What do the revolu- 
tionists want?” 

Officer—“They would like to exchange 
a couple of generals for a can of con- 
densed milk.”—Passing Show. 


Bargain Sale—A minister married a 
young couple. 

“How much?” said the groom. 

“Whatever you think it’s worth,” re- 
plied the minister. 

The man _ hesitated, fumbled, then 
handed him fifty cents. The minister was 
a good sport. He fumbled, hesitated, 
looked at the bride, then counted out 
a" cents’ change.—Portland Spot- 
ight. 


The Famous Valve Handle Wheeze.— 
“Dere Frend, I got the valve which I by 
from you alrite but why for gods sake 
doan you sen me no handle. i Loose to 
my customer shure ting. you doan treet 
me rite is my money not so good as the 
other fello. I waste 10 daze and my cus- 
tomer he holler for water like hell by 
the valve, you know he is hot summer 
now and the win he no blow the weel, 
the valve she got no handle so what the 
hell i goan do. 

“A S D 


“Since i write theese letter i find the 
dam handle in the bocks excuse me.’— 
Literary Digest. 











FOR SALE—Yearling ewes, feeder 
lambs, and feeder ewes. Priced 


right. Write for prices. 


T. L. BENSON, Commission Dealer 
San Angelo, Texas 
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ROMNEY BREEDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


Over 225 head to select from. Our Secre- 
tary will be glad to assist you. Write 
him at 629 Poirier Street, Oakland, 
California. 
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Home Study Course free. 
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HE cattle buyers are “riding the yards.” Before they left 

their offices they had reports on the beef, hide and other 
by-product markets. Swift cattle buyers receive hourly price 
reports on beef and by-products. Why? 


Because the price of beef and by-products makes the price of 
cattle. 


Most livestock producers recognize the economic fact that 
packers cannot stay in business if they pay more for live stock 
than they get for the meat and by-products. 


Swift & Company 
U.S.A. 
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VISIT THE 


International Live Stock Exposition 


November 29 to December 6 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 
Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen Ever Held on This Continent 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


(ae 





SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST LIVE-STOCK SHOW 





DAILY PURE-BRED SALES: 


POLLED SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1:00 P. M. 


J MILKING SHORTHORNS, 10:00 A. M. 
\ SHORTHORNS, 1:00 P. M. 


AND OTHER PURE-BRED LIVE-STOCK SALES 


Wednesday, December 3 ; 


Thursday, December 4 


For information on Shorthorns, write American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, 13 Dexter Park Avenue, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago; and on Aberdeen-Angus, write W. H. Tomhave, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 











SEE THE INTERNATIONAL GRAIN AND HAY SHOW im 
INTERNATIONAL WOOL SHOW f 
AND ATTEND BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS i 
MW 
3 
ASK RAILROAD AGENT ABOUT REDUCED FARES HH 
A Season of Education, Pleasure and a Trip to Chicago im 








